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Remarkable new table 
makes classroom space doubly useful! 


Provides machines for two students, work sp 


No 


makes it possible, 


more 
abl 
able 


chines (full-sized, 


need for a separate row of cz 
eve 
smooth-stitching 


Above 
C. Hug! 


four students 


teacher Mari es at Battin Hig 


n in limited space, 
INGER Machines) for every 


lables ready for use in classroom of sewing 


ice tor two 


Converts to a smooth-surface work table in a jiffy! No need 
to take up space (or expense) with separate cutting tables. Simply 
lower machines into the SINGER* Tabk 
back into place 


The new SINGER 
to 


ibinets 


have two ma- 


slip removable panels 
and you have a smooth, continuous cutting and 
work surface. Specially useful if your room has to be used for other 


classes, or as a study hall. 


h School, Elizabeth, N. J 


The new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


Designed to meet the special require- 
ments of sewing classrooms! 


The 
oped specifically for schools at the sug- 
Anna M. Dooley, rep- 
resenting the New York City Board of 
fea- 


ture to make your classroom more eth- 


new SINGER Table was devel- 


gestion of Dr 
luxe 


Education. It has every de 


cient, your teaching easier! 


@ 5-ply construction. Durable Mason- 
ite top. Solid birch legs 


@ 4 handy drawers. 


@ Built-in knee levers. + DON'T BE MISLED! SINGER sells and 


services 1ts products only through 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identihed 
by the Red “S” Trade Mark on the 


window, and listed in your 


@ Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 

tele- 

phone directory only under SINGER SEWING 

MACHINE COMPANY 


- classihed 
@ T'amper-proof locks on panels. 


@ Provision foradding automaticswitch 


to cut off power when machines are 





lowered. 
FOR FREE FOLDER... 

giving complete details and specifications of 

the new SINGER Combination Table, and 

showing sugyec sted classroom layouts 


MAIL COUPON IN COUPON SECTION 


@ Size 60” x 42” x 30”. 


Available—with any of the 3 regular 
SINGER* Sewing Machine classroom 


he ads 5 








at a special school discount. 





SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


y THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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LTHOUGH the air is just be- 
ginning to crackle and snap with 
real autumn weather, as we com- 
plete this issue we are full of Christ- 
mas spirit. From the cheery Christ- 
mas cover through to the foods pages 
we have sprinkled our copy with sug- 
gestions for holiday giving. 
2g 
The lead article by Isabella Me- 
Questen, Appraising Values and At- 
titudes, points up the greatest gift 
a teacher can offer her students. This 
is the acceptance of each student as 
a significant individual holding val- 
ues and attitudes which may be quite 
different from those she herself con- 
siders important. 
Only with such understanding can 
a teacher effectively motivate her 
students toward goals for improved 
family living. Miss McQuesten sug- 
gests devices for uncovering values 
and attitudes of students which may 


© This month we appropriately focus 
our career cover on that very important 
person, the home economics teacher. 
Ann Castle Milano is the pretty teacher 
who kindly permitted our photographer 
to take pictures of her students learn- 
ing to make decorations 
for Christmas. If your students want to 


page 17 for 
I 


crepe paper 


know how, too, turn to 
the directions, 

The students are Sue Chernuchin, at 
left in the photo, and Linda 
at right. They are in the 8th grade of 
Public School No. 3, Cedarhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Mrs. Milano teaches home economics 
7, and 8, and travels to 


Lerman, 


to grade 6, 
five schools a week—a different school 
each day. She stays a full day at each 
school and teaches 45-minute class 
periods, Mrs. Milano divides her class 
schedules so that the students spend 
about 8 to 10 weeks on clothing con- 
struction and good grooming, and from 
8 to 10 weeks on food preparation. 


Mrs. 


the lessons as 


Class projects are varied, but 
Milano 


tries to give 


continuity as possible. Usually 
she describes plans for a lesson a week 
in advance so that the girls will be 
better prepared. Mrs. Milano feels that 
her students enjoy their home economics 


classes and look forward to them. 


be used later for measuring their 


progress toward new goals. 
rs 

Suggestions for actual gifts to 
make for Christmas were present- 
ed in the November issue while 
there was still ample time for 
constructing them. The articles in 
this issue contain gift ideas of 
a different kind. For _ instance, 
you might give your. teen-age 
students the radio script, Sally Baby- 
Sits on Christmas Eve, as a special 
program suggestion for their Future 
Homemakers or home economics club. 
They will be intrigued to know that 
the script was written and produced 
by seven high school girls over sta- 
tion WJOL in Joliet, Illinois. See 
page 12. 

A clothing teacher or home demon- 
stration agent might consider the 
plans for making a handy sewing 
screen a welcome gift. On page 13 


This type of schedule is not unusual 
in Nassau County, Long Island. An in- 
structor in shop visits the same schools 
as Mrs. 


woodworking and simple mechanics on 


Milano and teaches the boys 


the days that Mrs. Milano has the girls 
Music, 


physical education instructors also visit 


for home economics. art, and 
different schools during a week, though 


not necessarily the same schools as 
those Mrs. Milano teaches. 

Ann Castle Milano received her B. S. 
degree in home economics from Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, New York, and 
her M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


two .New York State home demon- 
stration agents, Amelia D. Bielaski 
and Carolyn B. Usher, describe how 
Sewing Screens Teach Management. 
Of course, they tell you where to 
procure plans for making the 
screens, 

Some will consider the Lesson on 
Soaps and Syndets, page 21, a use- 
ful gift, too, especially if teaching 
selection of soaps, synthetic deter- 
gents, or water softeners has been 
a problem. Nell White, of Purdue 
University, makes the lesson easy, 
indeed. 

And if you haven’t thought of 
passing your magazine on to the 
lunchroom manager of your school, 
why not make her a present of the 
school lunch menus and quantity 
recipes prepared so carefully by 
Marion L. Cronan each month? 
You'll find Menus for January on 
page 30 of this issue. 


WE 


Holiday-time is party-time, of 
course! Because we work so far in 
advance of the season it is probably 
only natural that we think in terms 
of Pre -Party Parties. Gertrude Blair 
has spiced this feature plentifully 
with suggestions for good foods. 
Besides that, the how-to-do series 
pictures exactly how to make a de- 


licious cooky in three variations. As 
a bonus we give you a new quick-and- 


easy fruit cake recipe. See page 27. 

A party isn’t a party without 
special decorations! On page 17 
you'll find the step-by-step directions 
for making the crepe paper orna- 
ments and Christmas tree center- 
piece pictured on the cover. 


WE 


And for other holiday party ideas 

or parties anytime—may we re- 
mind you to check the Scholastic 
magazines which are surely used in 
your school. Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, Practical English and 
World Week are regularly presenting 
party articles for their young read- 
ers. The editors of Practical Home 
Economics are giving help in the 
these party stories 
especially on the food—in the same 
you home economics teachers 
would. When there’s a call to make 
a party more fun—and better eating 

you'll always find the home econo- 
mists on the willing giving end, 
won't you? 

Merry, Merry Christmas to you 
all! 


KasShnninien Cacnal 
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Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES thickness. With sharp knife cut dough into squares 
( Makes 8 dozen ) or diamond shapes. Repeat on second half. 

‘. ‘ Place cookies on a baking sheet which has been 
1 
7” cup Crisco S cups oes our rubbed with Crisco. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
V4 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon baking powder (400°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Remove from baking 
1 cup sugar 3 tablespoons milk sheet immediately. 
1 egg Ya teaspoon flavoring 


FANCY SUGAR COOKIES 


All Measurements Level: Blend the Crisco, sugar, 
salt and egg. Mix dry ingredients and add to the 
Crisco-egg mixture alternately with the milk, to 
which flavoring has been added. Blend well. Chill 
dough before rolling, for easy handling. Place half with colored sugars, chocolate sprinkle, nut halves, 
the dough on a lightly floured board and roll to 14" raisins or candied cherries. 


Use Plain Sugar Cookie recipe. 


Cut with various fancy cookie cutters. Decorate 


a ae 


LANNING a cookie lesson for the holidays? Then try this Crisco 
recipe that makes ’em plain and fancy . . . and oh, so delicious! 
Made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, cookies are economical and 
easy, too. Students will find new Crisco is so creamy, it blends 
extra easily. And it’s so fresh and sweet, they can count on Crisco 
cookies to be rich, tender and grand tasting. 
ProcrerR & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


oe | | 
Use CriSCo it’s digestible ~e"4 
The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand ~ 
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NEWS NOTES... 


HE Board of Admissions and Re- 
lations with Schools of the Uni- 
versity of California has recently 
approved a six-year experimental re- 
search of admission requirements to 
the College of Agriculture. This 
affects students who have been en- 
rolled in high school courses in ag- 
riculture and home economics. 
Beginning in September 1952 and 
continuing through September 1958, 
applicants for admission to the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
of California will be admitted on a 
program in which two years credit 
in high school home economics or 
agriculture may be substituted for 
the foreign language requirement. 
This action was the result of a 
study made by a faculty committee 
of the College of Agriculture which 
recommended that this experimental 
change be made. In the opinion of 
members of this committee, high 
school preparation in home econom- 
ics or agriculture was at least as 
valid a requirement for admission to 
the College of Agriculture as the 
study of some foreign language. 


Receives Award 

Lydia Jane Roberts, authority on 
child nutrition, received the 1952 
Marjorie Hulsizer Copher award of 
the American Dietetic Association. 
The award, the highest that can be 
made by the Association, was pre- 
sented by Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, 
retiring president of the Association. 

Dr. Roberts is at present visiting 
professor of the University of Puerto 
Rico. From 1946-51 she served as 
chairman of the home economics de- 
partment of the University of Puerto 
Rico. Prior to this she was chair- 
man of the department of home eco- 
nomics of the University of Chicago. 


Beulah Hunzicker 
New A.D.A. President 


Beulah MHunzicker, director of 
dietetics, Presbyterian Hospital, Chi- 
cago, took office as president of the 
American Dietetic Association at the 
close of the 35th annual meeting of 
the Association. 

Miss Hunzicker succeeds Dr. Mar- 
garet A. Ohlson, of Michigan State 


College, East Lansing, as president 
of the Association. The new presi- 
dent-elect is Grace Bulman, chief of 
the dietetic division, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

The new president has a long rec- 
ord of activity with the Association. 
During the past year she was a mem- 
ber of the executive board in her 
capacity of president-elect of the as- 
sociation. She has served as vice- 
president, treasurer, chairman of the 
finance committee, convention chair- 
man and on many other committees. 
She has also held office as president 
of the Illinois Dietetic Association. 


New England Meeting 


Home economics faculties from ten 
New England Colleges recently met 
at the University of Rhode Island 
to discuss curriculum development. 
The Tri-State Inter-College Confer- 
ence which convenes every three 
years concerned itself particularly 
with ways of promoting family-cen- 
tered teaching programs. 

Consultants at the conference were 
three specialists from the U. S. Of- 


fice of Education, Dr. Muriel Brown, 
specialist in family life educstion; 
Beulah Coon, agent for studies and 
research of home economics educa- 
tion; and Margaret Alexander, pro- 
gram specialist for the North At- 
lantic Region. 

Highlight of the conference was 
an all-day discussion session devoted 
to three subjects. These were: meet- 
ing the general education needs of 
students who are taking courses in 
home economics, but not majoring in 
home economics; curriculum changes 
indicated by enrollment a’ d student 
opinion studies; and the balancing of 
general personal education with pro- 
fessional and home and family life 
education in the over-all teaching 
program. 


Grant to Kansas State 


Fifteen hundred dollars has been 
sent to Kansas State College by Con- 
sumers Union of the United States, 
Inc., for cooperative research calling 
for an inventory of durable goods 
owned by twenty Kansas farm fam- 
ilies. The research work is to be 
supervised by Professor Myrtle G. 
Correll of the Kansas State College 
household economics department. 
Consumers Union hopes the findings 
will contribute to a better under- 
standing of living standards. 

Professor Correll said the college 
will give the research scholarship to 
a second semester senior or a gradu- 
ate student who wants to continue in 
research or teaching in the area of 
consumer economics. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


PU 


NOVEMBER 30-December 4—National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
30-December 4—American Vocational Association annual meeting, Boston, Mass. 


DECEMBER 25—Christmas Day 
JANUARY \|—New Year's Day 


FEBRUARY |2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 
18—Ash Wednesday 


21-23—Department of Home Economics of the National 


Education Association 


regional meeting, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


22—George Washington's Birthday 


APRIL 5—Easter 
14—Pan American Day 


MAY |0—Mother's Day 


JUNE 23-26—American Home Economics Association 44th annual meeting, Kansas 


City, Missouri 


AUGUST 12-18—Eignth International Congress on Home Economics, Edinburgh, 


Scotland 
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New Course at 
Marygrove College 

Last spring a new course, “Ele- 
ments of Home Management,” was 
added to the curriculum of Mary- 
grove College, Detroit, Michigan. 
The course was introduced into the 
curriculum for the benefit of those 
students majoring in fields other 
than home economics and who in- 
tend to marry shortly after gradua- 
tion. These girls would otherwise 
have little opportunity to elect 
courses which furnish the practical 
knowledge and skills involved in the 
_ housekeeping aspect of homemaking. 
The spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
factors that make for happy home 
life are covered in courses taken by 
all students. 

Experiments for this 
course were begun four 
At first a two-semester 
course called “Home and Family” 
was offered to seniors. The stu- 
dents then suggested that the course 
be reduced to one semester and in- 
clude only the units on business law 
for the home, home planning and 
decoration, and budgeting. They 
felt that the instruction in the other 
aspects of homemaking was repeti- 
tion of matter presented in other 
courses. Thus, the course remained 
chiefly theory of housekeeping, for 
the following two years. 


type of 
years ago. 
sociology 


Marygrove College students Irene Arzou- 
manian of Persia, left, Lucille Garvey 
of Detroit, and Eladia Chairi of Panama, 
right, examine a colorful Belgian vase. 


The new course, “Elements of 
Home Management,” involves the co- 
operative planning of students and 
teacher as to interest areas. Class 
periods include discussions, field 
trips, laboratories held in the home 
management residence and_ guest 
speakers from various business con- 
cerns. 

The areas covered durirg the first 
and introductory semester were: 


1. Meal planning 
2. Food purchasing 
3. Contemporary silverware 
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. Chinaware 
Flower arrangement 
Linen selection 

. Table setting for various types 
of meals and service 
Household equipment, major and 
minor appliances 

9. Kitchen planning 
10. Money management 
11. Insurance as it affects the fam- 

ily and household. 

During the first semester this 
course was given, the class included 
twelve girls majoring in sociology, 
five in economics, two in music, one 
in psychology, one in art, and one 
in chemistry. Geographically, the 
students represented Persia, Pan- 
ama, Canada, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, and’ Michigan. 


Reported by CECILIA ZINE 
Home E 


Marygrove C ege Detr t, M 


From Here to There— 


Syril Ivler has been appointed as 
home service director with Publicity 
Associates, an advertising agency. 
Miss Ivler was formerly a technical 
staff advisor to the New York Quar- 
termaster Procurement Agency. 
Prior to that she served as a super- 
visor of consumer service with Lever 
Brothers. She is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State College and the 


-University of Wisconsin. 


Maryanne Jones is the director of 
a new home service program of the 
New Jersey Natural Gas Company. 
Prior to this appointment, Miss 
Jones was home service advisor for 
the Minneapolis Gas Company. She 
is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. 


Ermalee Moore is now regional di- 
rector of home economics for the 
central district of the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division. As a 
regional director Miss Moore will 
work with utilities, distributors, 
dealers, and educational institutions 
on sales demonstrations and educa- 
tional work. For the past 15 years, 
Miss Moore has been with the Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company. 


Katherine Van Keuren has recently 
become head of the home economics 
department at the University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. Miss Van 
Keuren joined the home economics 
staff of the University in 1945. Prior 
to this she supervised teacher train- 
ing in home economics and taught in 
the adult education program of 
Southwestern College, Kansas. 


the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 





Ce rut 
YTOMATIC 
ER v2 
FRY io 


qe 


mp OL 


Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 

wae to6 Ae Stee $36.9 “** $99 95 


pony hg 


Now! MAKE REAL DRIP COFFEE! 


‘ Teer 


Automatic! Elec- 
tric! All the flavor, 
no bitterness. No 
steaming, perco- 
lating, agitating. 
208° water drips 
once through a 
metered flow bas- 
ket to a pre-heated 
server. Perfect 
coffee every time. 


Cap, to 10cupn, $39.95 
ya 


e Inc. 
RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 39 

















Only the WHOLE-EGG Mayonnaise 


22 un - Easy new Whole-Egg Mayonnai 
he ; - sy Y 99 yonnaise 
ows f > way to delicious old-fashioned cake goodness! 
is so good so many ways! ; 


Mix 1 c. prepared mince- 

What a wonderfully easy, economical meat, 1 c. chopped wal- 

cake surprise . . . so luscious because it’s . nuts, 1 t. vanilla, 1 tbs. 

made with the Whole-Egg Mayonnaise. rum flavoring. Let mix- 

Yes, your salad and sauce favorite, ture stand. 

Best Foods® or Hellmann’s® Real Mayonnaise, 

is ideal for baking, too. No lengthy 

blending, no tedious cutting in, and 

such light, tender results! ; 2 

Made with freshly broken whole eggs, z 

‘‘Fresh-Press”’ salad oil, fine vinegar an ’ _ Best Foods or 
; tellmann’s Mayonnaise, 

and spices, and extra egg yolks... , . 1% c. buttermilk. Over 

Best Foods or Hellmann’s is the most — mayonnaise mixture, sift 

wonderful mayonnaise you can buy. No v 3c. sifted flour, 144 c. 

wonder it’s America’s favorite mayonnaise! - ¥, sugar, 34 t. soda, | t. salt. 

Add grated rind of 1 
orange. Mix thoroughly. 














IN THE WEST v, , 3 


Stir mincemeat mixture 
into batter. Pour batter 
into 9-in. tube pan, the 
bottom of which has been 
lined with brown paper. 
Bake at 325° F. 2 hrs. 
(When refrigerated, keeps 
for weeks!) 





‘ a . iy 
<< erU j 
‘ “Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Nd ey 
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...make an exciting new kind of holiday cake, 


Christmas Ca 
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+ 
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Appraising Values and Attitudes 


...1n child development 
family relations 
and home management 


F we accept the point of view that changing behavior 
in the direction of improved family living is the 
goal of homemaking education we can measure prog- 

ress by the extent to which this has taken place as a 
result of our teaching. A person’s attitude and sense 
of values—those things which seem important to him 
influence the amount of change that actually takes place. 
This is especially true in the areas of child development, 
family relations, and home management. 

At the Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth it was emphasized that most teachers 
are from the middle class while over one-third of the 
children in schools today come from a different class. 
Our attitudes and values are passed on to us from our 
own class patterns. Are teachers sometimes guilty of 
forcing their attitudes upon the persons they contact 
as “the right way” because it is right for them? 

If we, as teachers, can analyze how we have arrived 
at our own present set of beliefs, what and who in- 
fluenced the guide lines of our behavior, we shall rea- 
lize that many experiences and persons have affected us. 
_ So it is with our pupils. What they believe and value 
has been determined by experiences and individuals 
that will actually be quite different from those that may 
have been significant to us. 

Accepting the fact that our society is made up of per- 


Isabella McQuesten is an associate professor of home 
economics education in the School of Education of Ore- 
gon State College at Corvallis. 


sous with many different backgrounds is the first step 
toward understanding the groups with whom we work. 
We need to find and devise ways that will help us know 
what attitudes and values individuals hold when they be- 
gin with us as students. Without such understanding 
we probably will find it difficult to measure progress to- 
ward goals that involve changed behavior. 

This is not an easy task. It is a pioneer field in eval- 
uation in education. However, it is a stimulating oppor- 
tunity to any teacher who accepts it and tries by many 
methods to uncover attitudes and analyze values before 
and after teaching. 

Here are some guides and suggestions to help in de- 
veloping evaluating devices. 


e 1. Attitude check lists have been evolved by teachers 
to be used as pretests and for rechecking after com- 
pleting a unit. These are given to students with the 
understanding that they are not to be graded and are 
self-administered. An example from such a device is 
given here: 


AREA: Play School Grade: Sophomore 


DIRECTIONS: Place an A before the statements 
with which you agree, a D before those with which you 
disagree, and a U before those about which you are 
uncertain. Use the space at the bottom of each prob- 
lem to add your own comments. Be honest with your- 
self in answering the statements. Your answers will 
not affect your grade. 

(Note to teacher: The objective of this pretest is to 
discover student’s attitudes and interests in having a 
Play School. This test can be used first as an intro- 
duction to the unit and then as an evaluation device 
so that students and teacher may see changes in the 
thinking of the group.) 

I. Betty does not believe she could benefit from a play 
school unit because she has two little sisters, ages three 
and five, for whom she assumes much responsibility. 

Betty might learn to understand her own sisters 
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By observing children in a 
Play Schoo! some students 
will learn to understand 
themselves better and the 
evaluation of the experience 
may prove revealing. 


These intent pre-schoolers 
were photographed at 
The Merrill-Paimer School 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


BY ISABELLA McQUESTEN 


better by comparing them with other children. 
With her experience with pre-school children she 
might be able to help other girls in the class un- 
derstand children. 

As far as Betty is concerned the Play School would 
be a waste of time. 

Betty would be able to suggest toys, games and 
stories that interest pre-school children. 

Betty would tend to be over-critical of children in 
comparing them with her own sisters. 


II. The following comments were made by a group 
of high school girls talking about the Play School: 
By trying to understand why the children act as 
they do, we may be able to understand ourselves 
better. 
———The play school unit should give us help in finding 
ways to interest and entertain the children with 
whom we baby-sit. 
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—-We get enough experience in child care when we 
baby-sit, and get paid for it besides. 


III. Mary Lou brought up this question: “I love 
children, and the Play School sounds like a worth-while 
unit, but how would we be graded?” 
Write down observations of the children and hand 
them to the teacher each day to be graded. 
—Fill out mimeographed observation sheets on the 
children and have each graded. 
Judge us on how well we “make the children mind.” 
Have written tests on the various children from 
time to time. 

——Grade by tests given on reading assignments. 


IV. A group of high school girls set up the following 
list of problems they would like to study and discuss in 
connection with the Play School. Check the ones which 
interest you and in the space below tell why. If you 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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The 
Brides 
Course 


A different approach 
to homemaking 


T’S SAFE to say that every high 
school girl dreams of the day she 
will be a bride and have a home 

of her own. Yet she does not always 
realize that there is a practical side 
to the glamorous picture and that 
being a bride entails definite respon- 
sibilities in caring for a home, a hus- 
band, and possible children. 

The girl who graduates from Bur- 
dick Vocational High School in 
Washington, D. C. is an exception. 
Here in the Brides Course she has 
learned the essentials to maintaining 
her own home in an efficient, eco- 
nomical manner, and what home- 
making means. 

Of course, the homemaking courses 
required in most high schools do 
their part in providing training for 
potential homemakers. But a course 
specifically aimed at the girl who 
dreams of being a bride—a Brides 
Course—is something just a bit dif- 
ferent, and something that has tre- 
mendous appeal. 

Burdick Vocational High School 
is an all-girls school located in the 
northwest section of the city, but 
draws on girls from all parts of the 
District of Columbia and from all 
economic groups. Named for Anna 
Burdick, one of the pioneers in voca- 
tional education, it offers training in 
technical, business, and service fields 
women who wish to find 
gainful employment upon the com- 
pletion of their school work. 

All girls graduating with a voca- 
tional high schoo] diploma, as well as 


to voung 


Knox, editor of Practical 
Economics from 1927 to 1940, 


Hancock, Maine 
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Home 


is now living in 
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Students in the Brides Course have an opportunity to participate 
in the nursery program carried on at Burdick Vocational School. 


all students in the short course 
units, are required to take the Brides 
Course, in addition to English, per- 
sonal grooming, social studies, and 
music. The short unit are 
those offering training in one par- 
ticular phase of a vocation, such as 
a special skill in dressmaking, or a 
certain unit in foods. 

The Brides Course started in 1941- 
42, when the war speeded up early 
marriages and increased the home 
responsibilities of many high school 
students. In Washington, many girls 
were marrying immediately upon 
graduation, or even before, and most 
of them planned to work in offices or 
industry after marriage. At Burdick 
Vocational High School, as in other 
similar schools all over the country, 
students were in training for a spe- 
cific occupation or to prepare them- 
selves for some skilled trade. 

Homemaking was offered as a gen- 
eral subject scheduled in the aca- 
demic portion of the program. But 
most of the girls felt that they knew 


courses 


The girls learn practical procedures for 
doing such household tasks as bed making. 


all they needed of “ordinary” home- 
making because as their mothers 
were often employed outside the 
home, they had to assume varying 
responsibilities at home. .They sim- 
ply were not interested in learning, 
even scientifically, how to cook, make 
beds, or to clean. 

Mary Resh, the far sighted prin- 
cipal, decided that it was important 
that these same girls really know 
how to run their own homes—and 
like it! As a result, the homemaking 
course was revised in 1943, renamed 
the Brides Course, by some happy 
inspiration, and became a required 
unit. 

The result was immediate. Girls 
who scorned the homemaking classes, 
became enthusiastic members of the 
Brides Course. And it is still the 
most popular of the required courses 
in the school. Last year a survey 
was made of graduates to determine 
what they felt had been most bene- 
ficial to them in their work. Nat- 
urally, all voted first for their major 
vocational specialty, but second on 
the list was always the Brides 
Course. 

In classwork, under the direction 
of Whnifred Alvatlier, emphasis is 
placed on running a home economic- 
ally both in point of time and money 
These girls are being trained to hold 
down 9-to-5 jobs in the business 
world. Most of them will continue 
working for at least a year or more 
after marriage. Even if some should 
not marry, the course is well suited 
to help the bachelor girl! 

The Brides Course is planned in 
units—home management, and 
foods—and is taught in a very at- 
tractive three-room and bath apart- 
ment built into the school. There are 
two semesters in each course, and 


two 
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the classes consist of two double 
periods for two days each week. 

The course of study in home man- 
agement includes in the first semes- 
ter, lessons on budgeting of time, 
planning the home kitchen, cleaning 
materials and their use, pests and 
methods of extermination, household 
repairs, plumbing and heating, the 
selection and care of linens, china, 
silver and glassware, table setting, 
and home safety. 

The second semester continues 
with lessons in budgeting of money 
and others on various aspects of 
home planning including discussions 
of furniture styles and arrangement, 
textiles, floor coverings, bedding, and 
small accessories. There are also 
several lessons on crafts and flower 
arrangements. 

The foods unit includes a study 
of nutrition, menu planning and 
marketing, food costs, food prepara- 
tion for breakfast and for luncheon. 
Girls learn to prepare such foods 
as cereals, eggs, hot breads, bever- 
ages, soups, vegetables, salads and 
salad dressings, entrees, meats and 
simple desserts, cookies, fancy cakes, 
and candy. The candy lesson usually 
comes along about Christmas-time. 


MB 
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OVEMBER ended the football 
season at Washington High 
School in Kanawha County and 
the stars of the team were assigned 
to the home economics room for 
study. These boys’ immediately 
labeled themselves “Bachelors” to 
prevent the student body from call- 
ing them “Sissies.” 
Anyone working with healthy, en- 
ergetic boys, one hour daily, knows 
that a study period can be wasted if 


Florence Hobson of Charleston, West 
Virginia, teaches home economics in 
Washington High School, Kanawha 
County, West Virginia. 
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in the second semester, the girls 
plan and market for dinner and 
learn appropriate table service. This 
includes preparation of appetizers 
and garnishes, meats, sea food and 
poultry, biscuits, yeast breads, 
sponge and butter cakes, frostings, 
and frozen desserts. Lessons follow 
in the making of fancy sandwiches, 
preparing for and serving a tea, an 
advanced candy lesson, and picnic 
food. 

Training for girls wishing to qual- 
ify as nursery assistants is given at 
the school, and the nursery program 
affords an opportunity for the Brides 
Course students to learn something 
about child care at first hand. At 
Christmas and Easter, the girls co- 
operate with the nursery assistant 
students in planning a party for the 
youngsters in the nursery school 
pre-school neighborhood children 
aged 3 to 5 years. 

While the usual homemaking sub- 
jects are included in the curriculum, 
the approach is somewhat different, 
with more emphasis on the practical 
side of actual homemaking activities 
as they apply to a bride’s home. 
Meal planning centers on food prepa- 
ration for two, with suggestions on 


The Bachelors 


it is not carefully guided. My prob- 
lem was what could be done that 
would be worthwhile with these 
boys? But the boys’ interest helped 
solve the question. 

This teen-age group pledged to one 
another that they would remain 
‘Bachelors” their entire lives and 
would always be independent of girls. 
In order to be efficient “Bachelors” 
they organized a club and selected 
the project of homemaking. 

Several discussions and confer- 
ences were held with the “Bachelors” 
in a businesslike manner. I was 
given an outline of their resolutions. 
It went as follows: 

1. Since it is necessary to eat to 
live, they desired to learn how to 
prepare, select, serve, and purchase 
food wisely. 

2. They wished to be well groomed 
and wanted to learn how to wash, 
iron, mend, remove spots, press, sew 
on buttons, and turn shirt collars. 

3. As they planned to live alone, 
they had a need of information on 
wise selection of furniture, equip- 


the use of leftovers. Entertaining 
and party etiquette are pointed up 
with lessons in planning and prepar- 
ing simple luncheon and dinner par- 
ties, an afternoon tea, and an even- 
ing gathering with punch and party 
sandwiches or small cakes. Students 
learn to make use of materials at 
hand by making inexpensive and 
decorative gifts. They gain knowl- 
edge of home decoration and furni- 
ture arrangement and selection and 
how to buy furniture intelligently 
by actually making field trips to the 
stores. 

Interest in crafts is high and the 
girls have voted on making such 
things as crocheted baby afghans, 
needlepoint, fringed luncheon 
party aprons, lingerie cases, and 
decorative candles made from 
whipped, melted candle wax molded 

all items with a 
for future home- 


sets, 


in unusual shapes 
definite interest 
makers. 

But interest in the whole 
is high and it is perhaps unfair to 
select any one item for special men- 
tion! Truly, Burdick Vocational 
High School graduates have learned 
and are learning how to make a hus- 
band happy! 


course 


Club 


BY FLORENCE HOBSON 


ment, and how to manage a home. 

With this outline in mind we 
planned together a course to meet 
their needs. The first step was to 
acquaint the “Bachelors” with each 
piece of equipment in the home eco- 
nomics department. Lessons were 
held on the care and use of gas and 
electric ranges. Since the “Bache- 
lors” were mechanical minded, they 
had fun taking apart, assembling, 
and using the ranges. They cleaned 
and arranged foods in the refrigera- 
tor, and this led them to an inves- 
tigation of cost of equipment 

Proper use and care of the treadle 
and electric sewing machines was the 
next adventure. The “Bachelors” vol- 
unteered to check, repair, and service 
the machines for the remainder of 
the school term. 

Movies on food selection, prepara- 
tion, and function were shown. The 
boys took the responsibility of oper- 
ating the film projector. 

Simple recipes were prepared and 
served by the group. Better attitudes 

Concluded on page 33) 





Sally Baby-Sits 
on Christmas Eve 


given over station WJOL in Jo- 

liet, Illinois, just before Christ- 
mas last year by seven girls enrolled 
in a freshman homemaking class at 
Joliet Township High School. The 
girls, working together as a group, 
chose this as their project during the 
unit on baby sitting which is taught 
to all freshman girls in the school. 

The authors of the skit are: Lola 
Schuck, Barbara Frederickson, Pat 
Hauert, Sue Barber, Deanna Spina, 
Myrna Reynolds, and Sandra Smith. 

Cast of the radio skit includes: 
Mommie, the mother; Johnnie, age 
3; Susie, age 5; Judy, age 8; and 
Sally, the baby-sitter. 


Te radio skit was written and 


Santa Claus 
choo-choo 


Mommie, is 
bring me a 


JOHNNIE: 
going to 
train? 

MOMMIE: I’m sure I don’t know, 
Honey. Have you been a good boy? 

JOHNNIE: Yes, Mommie, I 

SusIE: No he hasn’t. He broke my 
dolly yesterday and he— 

MOMMIE: Wait a minute, 
Johnnie is still a little boy and he 
hasn’t learned to control his tem- 
per yet. When he broke your doll 
he was so mad he didn’t know 
what he was doing. Until we learn 
to control our anger, we all do 


Susie! 


Ellen F. Nelson, formerly chairman 
of the home economics department at 
Joliet Township High School, Il- 
linois, has returned to the Stout In- 
stitute at Menomonie, Wisconsin, as 
associate professor of nutrition. 


I’m sure Johnnie 
won’t do it again. He was sorry 
to break your doll. Santa Claus 
will probably bring you a new doll. 

JOHNNIE: Oh I hope Santa does 
bring me a train. I need one to 
play with. 

MoMMIE: Wait until tomorrow and 
you'll know. (Doorbell) 

MoMMIE: I’ll bet that’s Sally, your 
baby-sitter. Judy, will you please 
answer the door! 

JuDY: Yes, Mommie (opens door) 

SALLY: Hello. You must be Judy. 
I’m Sally. Where’s your Mommie? 
(closes door) 

JupY: She’s inside and I am Judy. 

SALLY: Hello Mrs. Davis. You two 
must be Johnnie and Susie. Hi 
there! 

JOHNNIE and SUSIE: Hello. 

MoMMIE: Hello, Sally. I’m glad you 
got here early so I can show you 
around the house and so you may 
become acquainted with the chil- 
dren before I leave. 

SALLY: I came early just for that 
purpose, Mrs. Davis. 

MOMMIE: Mr. Davis won't come by 
from the office to pick me up for 
a while yet, so we have time. 

SALLY: Oh, that’s good. I'll feel much 
more secure about the job with 
that knowledge. 

MOMMIE: This is the kitchen. This 
cupboard holds the glasses and 
other dishes you'll need. There 
is milk in the refrigerator and 
cookies in the jar over there for 
both you and the children after 
their naps. 

JOHNNIE: Is they chocolate cookies, 
Mommie? 


things like this. 


A RADIO SKIT 
Submitted by ELLEN F. NELSON 


MoMMIE: Yes, dear. Let’s go into 
the children’s bedroom. The crib 
is Johnnie’s and the lower bunk 
is Sus?e’s. Judy should nap on 
my bed for a little while because 
she will probably be up late to- 
night. She will help you if you 
have trouble finding anything 
when you put them to bed. The 
telephone is here in the hail. Be- 
side it on the pad is the doctor’s 
telephone number and the phone 
number of Mrs. James, our next- 
door neighbor in case you should 
need them. We are going to Ra- 
cine to get my mother for the 
holidays. 

SALLY: There, I’ve written this all 
down. About what time do you 
expect to be home? 

MOMMIE: By five o'clock, maybe 

earlier. It’s almost one now so if 
the children go to bed right after 
I leave they may get up about two- 
thirty or three. Judy may get up 
after an hour if she wishes, but 
she should play quietly until the 
others get up. They may ask to 
go outdoors but I don’t want 
them to. (Honk! Henk!) 
Oh my, there’s Mr. Davis. I’ve 
got to run. Children, remember 
that Sally is to take my place this 
afternoon and you must behave for 
her as you would for daddy and 
me. Judy, you'll help Sally, won’t 
you? 

SusIE: I’ll help too. 

JOHNNIE: Me too. 

MOTHER: Bye-Bye, kids (door closes) 

Kips: Bye Mommie. 

SALLY: Well Johnnie 
ready for your nap now. 
on! 

JOHNNIE: I 
to play. 

SALLY: Oh, come on. I saw the big- 
gest toy box in your room. I 
wish you would show me your toys. 
I'll bet you have lots of them. 


let’s go get 
Come 


don’t want to. I want 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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By AMELIA D. BIELASKI 
and CAROLYN B. USHER 


Sewing Screens 
Teach 
Management 


H, George, come look at this sew- 

ing screen. I like the way the 

darning cotton is stored better 
than the spring we used. But I’d 
like her to see the way we fixed 
those swinging trays for knitting 
needles. They are so much easier to 
use than the jars.” 

Comments such as this are heard 
wherever sewing screens are shown. 
Men as well as women have been 
challenged to invent all sorts of 
schemes to tailor- make sewing 
screens for their own _ particular 
purposes. Small screw-top bottles, 
screen springs, curtain rods, clip 
holders, and small tin boxes become 
valuable as community after com- 
munity began to make sewing 
screens. 

Every teacher of home economics 
knows how hard it is to teach the 
principles of home management in 
such a way that the students will 
think through their personal situa- 
tion and reach a solution which truly 
applies the principles taught. In 
using sewing centers as a work area 
the New York State Extension Serv- 
ice seems to have found a field in 
which women will take the time to 
practice management. The fact that 
every screen is just a little bit dif- 
ferent proves the point. Sewing 
equipment is easy to see, easy to 
reach, easy to use, and fits an in- 
dividual’s particular needs. 

The screens consist of two frames 
hinged together. Shelves are planned 
as needed to hold spools, button jars, 
etc. Pockets designed to hold pat- 
terns, findings, and such are sewn to 
the fabric lining or set in tae frame. 
Outside covers are made cf ‘fabric, 


Miss Bielaski is home demonstration 
agent in Otsego County and Miss 
Usher in Tompkins County, N. Y. 
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CLOTHING 


plastic, or plywood. The height of 
the screens varies in accordance with 
the amount of material to be put in 
the screen and the desired ease of 
portability. Some were made as high 
as 48 inches to be used next to a 
sewing machine. Others only 18 
inches high were made to carry 
fancy work to meetings. 

The popularity of this project 
spread like wildfire throughout the 
state. At the end of the first year 
over 500 sewing screens had been 
made in Columbia County alone. The 
necessary carpentry work can be as 
simple or complicated as the skill of 
the homemaker permits. 

“My husband helped me put my 
frame together,” was a comment of- 
ten heard. It seemed that all that 
was needed to interest the man-of- 
the-house was to have a_ project 
which involved tools and imagina- 
tion. This project filled the bill and 


One husband adopted the sewing screen 
as a storage idea for his fishing tackle. 


TEXTILES 


GROOMING 


in many cases turned out to be a 
family affair. 

One couple looking forward to the 
day when the husband could retire, 
decided to build sewing screens to 
order. The husband made_ the 
frames of good cherrywood and the 
wife made the linings. Orders came 
in and the couple now feel they have 
found one item for the customcraft 
shop they hope to start after retire- 
ment—a fine example of good man- 
agement. This is the type of home 
bureau activity we like to see! 

A “home bureau husband,” and 
Columbia County 4-H Club Agent as 
well, is quite a fishing enthusiast. 
First thing we knew he had made 
himself a screen which he uses for 
all his equipment for tying flies. 
And so, the original sewing screen 
went beyond the realm of storage 
for homemaking supplies. By using 
management principles the general 
idea of storage was applied in a very 
different field. 

A homemaker in the Hudson Val- 
ley, with three young en- 
thusiastic about her sewing screen 
and couldn’t get along without it. 
3ut she felt that it was too big to 
carry to home bureau meetings and 
she was tired of carrying her sew- 
ing supplies in a box. So she made 
a miniature screen 12 inches by 15 
inches which is just perfect for hold- 
ing a few spools of thread, scissors, 
tape measure, and thimble. A pocket 
on the left was designed to hold the 
mimezographed mayerial-—-with which 
a home bureau meeting could never 
get along! 

It is easy to understand why this 
was one of New York State’s most 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Put Your Best Face Forward 


BEAUTY CO many of us lose sight of the real purpose of make-up. It should 
mt " enhance natural beauty—not mask it. Learning to use make-up 
\o/ correctly is vital to good grooming, so let’s look at the essentials. 

4. YOUR MAKE-UP. Foundations, either the cream or liquid type, help your powder cling, 

re hide little imperfections in the texture of the skin, and serve as a 

base for the rest of the make-up. They should be applied with the 
fingers, and should blend right down onto the column of the throat. 

E Be sure to have a light touch and avoid heavy applications. 

BA sics Rouge adds warmth and color to the complexion, but it should be 
used sparingly. Cream rouge is the most lasting. Apply it directly 
over the foundation—never after you’ve used your powder. In this 
way, it rides smoothly over the cheeks. If you use a rubber sponge, 
cream rouge is absolutely fool-proof. 

Powder gives the smooth, over-all touch. Choose a shade that is 
close to your own natural coloring. Pat it on lightly with a cotton 
pad or a fluff of cotton, and use a fresh one each time. Avoid rub- 
bing or scraping a puff over the skin, for constant abuse of this 
kind can widen pores, and harm the texture of your skin. 

Lipstick, to highlight your smile, and compliment the color of 
your complexion and clothes, is the next step. Follow the natural 
lines of your mouth, and use a lipstick brush for best results. If 
you have difficulty using a brush, apply it with the stick, and then 
use the brush to eliminate fuzzy edges. 

Eye shadow and mascara have a place in the picture too, especially 
for evening and special occasions, but as with all make-up, avoid 
using too much. Apply mascara to the upper lashes only, making 
sure the lashes are separated so they will look more natural. And 
don’t forget the importance of well-groomed, neat eyebrows. Pluck 
hairs from between the eyes, and remove stray hairs from the under 
side. Don’t spoil the natural contour by taking hairs from the top. 

After you've finished applying make-up, brushing the hair is a must, 

Use rouge sparingly. Blend even if a hair band is used. Never allow bits of make-up to spoil 
up and out, high on cheeks. your smooth hairline. And remember, whatever make-up you use, 
always strive for the natural, well-groomed look. 





Apply powder with a clean cotton puff. 


Phot, rtesy Richard Hudnut 
Use a lipstick brush for a smooth outline. 
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pace of fashions? How do style changes evolve? 
Many influences are at work, of course. But 
despite the independence asserted by the American de- 
signers in recent years, it is Paris that adds magic to 
the fashion field. Paris continues to beckon as the place 
of elegant couturier fashions with an arresting and 
individual quality. So department stores, magazines, 
ready-to-wear and pattern manufacturers consider it im- 
portant to send representatives to the French capital in 
search of new inspiration. 

Pattern manufacturers have to scout trends just as 
surely as any dress manufacturer. In fact, it is even 
more important for a pattern company to be alert to 
fashion changes because it is infinitely more complicated 
to produce paper patterns than a small group of ready- 
to-wear garments. The chief designer of a pattern com- 
pany with her staff must be able to predict trends from 
six months to a year in advance to insure the future 
appeal of designs to the home sewer. 

The designer relies on her knowledge of fashion 
gained through long experience in her field. She watches 
the fabric market. She observes all events—social and 
economic, national and international in scope—which 
may affect fashions. And she keeps an eagle eye on the 
Parisian scene. 

But now—let’s meet the chief designer at the Ad- 
vance Pattern Company, Kathleen Hammond, and her 
Parisian adviser, Madame Lucette Caron. From her 
vantage point in Paris, Madame Caron forwards all 
possible information on trends and incoming fashions. 
She sends along clippings, photographs, newspaper 
sketches, and reports on French couturier showings 
which will be helpful to Miss Hammond in originating 
new designs. 

Periodically Madame Caron comes to New York to 
confer personally with the pattern company and with 
the editors of Mademoiselle magazine for whom she is 
also the Paris representative. 

It was in the Advance Pattern office that we had op- 
portunity to talk to Madame Caron on one of her re- 
cent visits. And, of course, we asked the inevitable 
question, “What impresses you as the difference in 
American and French points of view on fashions?” 

“Oh,” she chided, “Here you wear things because 


Wess: do designers get their ideas? Who sets the 
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A be-ruffied blouse 
designed by the 
Parisian couturier, 
Hubert De Givenchy, 
has been interpreted 
for the home sewer 
in Advance Pattern 
no. 6280, sizes 12-18. 





This Jean Deses suit 
with side slits in 

the jacket to make it 
easy to slip hands 
into skirt pockets is 
available to the home 
sewer in the Advance 
Import Adaptation 
no. 85, sizes 12-18. 
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‘they say it’s the thing to do.’ For instance, ‘they say 
it’s smart to wear fringe.’ So suddenly everything has 
fringe!” She beamed. “I dug out my scarf of several 
years ago which has long wool fringe. Voila! I’m in 
fashion!” 

“On the other hand,” she continued, “in Paris the 
French woman says 7 want ... and the couturier listens 
and designs especially for her.” 

“But,” we objected, “we understand that it is only a 
few women in France who can afford to say I want.” 

“Well, you Americans are well dressed,” she con- 
ceded. ‘Your manufacturers are versatile. They can 
turn out garments that sell for, say $60 which would be 
$300 in France. Yet... many of the ideas come from 
us.” 

She hastened on, “You adapt ideas very well. Your 
ready-to-wear manufacturers, your pattern designers 
seem to know which lines, which individual details to 
pick up and emphasize. Our French fashions are gen- 
erally designed for the more mature woman. Your de- 
signers are able to give a more youthful character to 
garments and make them wonderfully suited to active 
American lives. 

“The French woman probably buys only one well de- 
signed garment a season. She doesn’t buy it as origin- 
ally shown by the couturier. No, that is far too ex- 
treme ... why, the model cannot even sit down in the 
garments shown. The French woman tries on, adapts, 
makes practical suggestions, and has numerous fittings. 
Finally the garment is hers alone. . . created especially 
for her. 

“All French women,’ Madame Caron pointed out, 
“can interpret styles. The French fashion magazines 
show only designs; they never list prices or manufac- 
turers as do American magazines. The French woman 
takes her ideas to her dressmaker and explains exactly 
what she wants. She is also able to explain how she 
would like a garment remodeled or refitted. 

“Because of this, patterns are important to French 
women, too. As a matter of fact, French women even 
have access to Advance Patterns through the pages of 
Marie France, a popular women’s magazine.” 

About this time, Kathleen Hammond chimed in... 
“And of course, we give the American woman original 
French models adapted to the needs of the home sewer. 
But most important is the perfection of details which we 
take from French fashions and offer in many varia- 
tions through our patterns.” 

To illustrate her point, Miss Hammond pulled out a 
sheaf of photographs and sketches which had been sent 
from Paris by Madame Caron. Then she showed us 
designs from the current line which have been inspired 
in whole or in part by the Parisian couturier models. 
Some of the sketches and the patterns created with 
special needs of the home sewer in mind, are reproduced 
here. 


The middy line and 
dropped shoulder suit 
by Madeline De Raugh 

is interpreted in 
Advance Pattern, no. 
6179, sizes 12-18. 
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A long-bodiced dress 
with a sling neckline 
by Jacques Fath 
became inspiration 
for the new Advance 
Pattern, no. 6334. 





= ADVANGE’ 6334 











The sketch, at right, 
of the Christian Dior 
middy-line suit gave 
exciting design ideas. 





ADVANCE 61% 


This Christian Dior 
middy-line suit was 
interpreted in the 
Advance jacket 6207 
and in the two-piece 
dress, Advance 6196. 
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HOME FURNISHINGS EQUIPMENT 


housing and 


NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


With their teacher, Ann Castle Milano, 
showing the way, the students on our cover are 
busy preparing Christmas party decorations. 

We thought you'd like the directions—in case 
you're planning a party, too. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

Crepe paper, in white, red and green, number 10 
gold stars, small Christmas tree ornaments, 
silver flitter, paper drinking cups, a box of 
bead-bluing, paste, and some tiny red beads. 


Start by making CREPE PAPER POMPONS to 
decorate the room and table. (We use a small ie Bg i a mg 
version of these later on a cardboard tree.) ae ee 
TO MAKE THE POMPONS, cut a strip of white crepe 
paper 4" wide (with the grain) by 30". Fold 
in half lengthwise, and cut the open edge into 
a fine fringe 1 1/2" deep. Gather folded edge 
over a ruler, as shown in figure 1, and slip 
onto a piece of spool wire. Draw together, 
and tie into a pompon, figure 2. Dip into 
"Christmas Blue", and when dry, brush with 
glue and sprinkle with silver flitter. 


"CHRISTMAS BLUE" is made by pouring 
1 cup of bead-bluing into a small, deep bowl, 
then adding 1/4 cup of cold water. Beat with 
an egg beater to a creamy consistency. 
(Concluded on page 37) 


CENTERPIECE 


id Aud ae \ er 


FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 
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Suds-miser feature of Whirlpool washer pumps 
water and suds into extra tub to be saved 
during rinse and spin cycles and used again. 


Pulsating washing action of 
Apex automatic washer can be watched 
through glass inset in cover. 


SHERS 


Automatic and Non-Automatic 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


"Points to consider when selecting a new 


Rubber fins on pulsating agitator of 
Frigidaire washer causes fast water 
action through the moving clothes. 


OMEMAKERS have aé_e wide 

choice in types and brands of 

automatic and non - automatic 
washers offered to them by manu- 
facturers. This variety intensifies 
the problem of selecting a washer 
that will perform satisfactorily in 
relation to the needs of the home 
and family. 

Both automatic and non-automatic 
washers will do a good job of getting 
laundry clean. But successful re- 
sults also depend a great deal on 
the laundry methods used by the 
homemaker. Some conditions neces- 
sary for good laundering are suf- 
ficient hot water, proper proportion 
of detergent to water, and the ad- 
dition of water softener or condi- 
tioner to hard water. (See page 21.) 

Other factors important to satis- 
factory laundering results are prop- 
er sorting of clothes as to color and 
degree of soil, and the amount of 
clothes washed in a single load. Many 
manufacturers say that a machine 
will wash 8 or 9 pounds of clothes 
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load, but fail to suggest that 
each load should include large and 
small pieces. Clothes packed too 
tightly into a machine will not move 
freely and may not get completely 
clean. 


per 


Choice of Machine 

The final selection of a washer 
should be made after the homemaker 
has seen demonstrations of the vari- 
ous types on the market and 
studied the needs of her family. 

To many consumers, cost of the 
washer will be a main consideration. 
A non-automatic wringer washer 
generally sells for less than a non- 
automatic spinner type. Practically 
all fully automatic washers cost more 
than other washing machines. Of 
course, prices vary within each group 
of washers depending upon the qual- 
ity of construction and deluxe fea- 
tures. 


has 


Water Consumption 
The choice between an automatic 
and non-automatic washer will de- 
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Tub of Speed Queen non- 
automatic washer is of 
polished 


stainless steel. 


Non-automatic washer by General Electric has a time con- 
trol for the agitator. The wringer adjusts to thickness 
of each garment. A gentile tug stops wringer instantly. 


The rotating cylinder tub of the Westing- 
house Laundromat is on an inclined 
axis. This permits easy loading of washer. 


pend also upon the water supply, the 
pressure of the water and the capac- 


ity of the hot water tank. A non- 
automatic washer would have to be 
used in homes without running 
water, or with very low water pres- 
sure or in areas where the water 
supply is poor. 

It is commonly believed that an 
automatic washer many more 
gallons of water than a non-auto- 
matic washer. Actually the differ- 
ence in the amount of water used 
is determined somewhat by the 
cedures used by the homemaker. 
With a non-automatic washer the 
soapy wash water is often used for 
several of clothes. The first 
load is removed from the tub, passed 
through the wringer into the first 
rinse water. Then a second and per- 
haps third load is washed befor« 
the water is changed. Rinse waters 
are sometimes used several times, 
too. 

The automatic washer uses a fresh 
tub of wash and rinse water for each 


uses 


pro- 


loads 


load of clothes. Some automatic 
machines now feature a water saver 

the wash water is pumped into a 
separate tub and reserved during the 
rinse and spin cycles, then pumped 
back into the washer to be used a 
second time. If the homemaker were 
to change the wash water in a non- 
automatic washer and also the water 
in the rinse tubs with each load of 
clothes, then there would be little 
difference between the amount of 
water used in the automatic and non- 
automatic washers. 

The amount of water 
fully automatic washer varies with 
the wash cycle. Some cycles include 
period or two deep rinses 
cycles more water than 
that have no soak period, or 
rinse spray 


used in a 


a soak 
These 
those 
only one deep plus a 
rinse. Thus, from 25:to 50 gallons 
of water are used in each cycle. How- 
the hot water consumption is 
than that most 
are tempered to 100°F. so cold water 


NEXT 


use 


ever, 


because rinses 


less 


Continued on page) 





is mixed with the hot water. It is 
generally recommended that for an 
average of four loads of wash a 50- 
gallon hot water tank is needed. 
However, if the homemaker washes 
several times a week, one or two 
loads at a time, a 30-gallon tank is 
sufficient. 
Supervision 
Another factor to be considered is 
personal time involved in laundering 
clothes. Usually, a non-automatic 
washer has to be supervised more 
closely than an automatic washer. 
The tub has to be filled with water 
hot and cold mixed for desired 
temperature and the faucets turned 
off when the water level is reached. 
Some washers of this type have time 
mechanisms to control the period of 
agitation, others are manually con- 
trolled. After washing, the home- 
maker passes the clothes through the 
wringer to the first rinse, through 
the wringer to a second rinse and 
through the wringer before drying. 
The wash water must be pumped 
from the tub and the agitator stored 
away. 
ee Most automatic washers need only 
Ee to have clothes properly placed in 
Wringer of Norge non-automatic washer can be moved to eight the machine, the detergent and water 
different positions. Clothes are washed by agitator action. softener added, and the controls set. 
The entire washing cycle—filling, 
washing, rinsing, and spin drying— 
is accomplished without further as- 
sistance from the homemaker. The 
clothes are then removed from the 
machine to be dried. 
A non-automatic machine can be 
(Concluded on page 37) 


Monitor table washer is useful 
for small families. It will wash 
approximately 2 pounds of linen. 


Automatic washers and dryers are often sold in matching pairs for a 
complete laundry unit. Bendix automatic washer, right, dryer at left. 
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HE dictionary defines a detergent 

as a cleansing agent. There are 

many types of cleansing agents. 
Some are used to cleanse wounds. 
Others are used for cleaning during 
the various manufacturing processes 
in industrial plants. Still other prod- 
ucts are used for cleaning in dairies, 
dry cleaning plants, and laundries. 

The products most used in home 
laundering are soap detergents, syn- 
thetic or soapless detergents, and 
water softeners. “Syndets” are a 
new short name for synthetic deter- 
gents. 

The kind of detergent used will de- 
pend on (A) whether the water is 
soft or hard; (B) the nature of the 
soil, dust particles or grease; (C) 
kind of fabric such as, cotton, linen, 
wool, nylon, acetate or rayon fibers. 


A. Soft or hard water 

Soft water is free or fairly free 
from minerals which combine with 
soap to form a sticky scum. If the 
water is soft, soap does an excellent 
job of cleaning and is economical to 
use. 

In hard water, soap has to be 
added until the water is softened, 
and then enough more to make the 


Nell White is assistant professor of 
home management in the School of 


Home Economics, Purdue University. 
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BY NELL WHITE 


suds. Clothes washed in this way 
become stiff and have a “‘tattle-tale” 
gray appearance. The sticky bath- 
tub ring is another example of the 
result of soap used in hard water. 
Here’s a way to demonstrate the 
effects of soap in hard water. 


eaeaSSaSj 
= Demonstrate 
reaction of 
unbuilt soap 
in hard and 
soft water. 











as 


Examples of unbuilt soap, gran- 


ies 





ules, and flakes are: Chiffon, Lux, 
Ivory. 

STEP NO. 1: Add 1 pint water 
at room temperature to each quart 
jar with rubber on: 

Jar No. 1: 1 pint distilled water 

+14 teaspoon soap granules or 

flakes. 

Jar No. 2: 1 pint water, hot faucet 

+14 teaspoon soap 

flakes. 

Jar No. 3: 1 pint water, cold fau- 


granules or 


cet +14 teaspoon granules or 
flakes. 

STEP NO. 2. 
shake solutions. 

STEP NO. 3. Compare results 
for: Standing suds at least 1% inch. 
Clearness or cloudiness of solution. 

If a standing suds is not obtained, 
repeat adding same amount of soap 
granules on flakes until suds stand. 

Using soap is an expensive way 
to soften hard water; better ways 
of controlling hardness are: 

1. Removing the minerals from 
the water before the water reaches 
the faucet. This may be done in the 
home by the means of a water soft- 
ening tank, or cylinder service. Soft- 
ening for both hot and cold water 
lines is very desirable for home laun- 
dering. Softening the hot water but 
not the cold means that hard water 
problem is only one-half solved. 

2. Using packaged water soften- 
ers. 

(a) One type leaves the water 
clear. If the package is labeled 
“Water conditioner” or “Normaliz- 
er” these terms indicate that it ties 
the minerals in such a way that they 
cannot combine with the soap to 
form soap curd. Examples: Calgon, 
Quadrofos, Tex. 

(b) The other type makes the 
water cloudy as it combines with the 
minerals and causes them to settle 

(Concluded an next page) 


Screw on lids and 
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in the water. Some water softeners 
of this group are: borax, sal soda, 
tri-sodium phosphate and washing 
soda. All are alkaline products and 
should be used with care. Tri-sodium 
phosphate is the more commonly rec- 
ommended product. It may be pur- 
chased at a paint or hardware store, 
or from a drug company. It is also 
found in many byanded water soft- 
eners on the grocery shelf. Some ex- 
amples are: Climalene, Mel’o, Oakite. 

We can illustrate the effects of 
water softeners as follows: 


Demonstrate 
reaction of 2 
types packaged 
water softener 
in hard water. 


Nini 


STEP No. 1: 
Jar No. 4—1 pint water, cold fau- 
cet +14 teaspoon of non-precipi- 
tating type of water softener. 
Jar No. 5—1 pint water, cold fau- 
cet +14 teaspoon of precipitating 
type of water softener. 
STEP NO. 2: 
Follow similar procedure as with 
previous demonstration. Observe 
for clearness or cloudiness. 
STEP NO. 3: 
Test with PH indicator paper for 
alkalinity. 
STEP NO. 4: 
Add 14 teaspoon soap granules to 
jar and test for standing 








ae 





each 
suds 
synthetic de- 
tergents that ignore the minerals 
in the water is another way of 
handling the hard water problem 


Using soapless or 


The action of detergents can be 
illustrated this way: 


Demonstrate 
reaction of 
unbuilt 
syndets in 
hard water. 





# 


Examples of unbuilt syndets are: 
Dreft, Joy, Swerl, Trend, and Vel. 
STEP NO. 1: 

Jar No. 6—1 pint water, cold fau- 

cet + 144 teaspoon unbuilt syndet. 
STEP NO. 2: 

Observe for 

cloudiness. 





suds: clearness and 


B. The nature of the soil 

Whether the soil is light dust par- 
ticles or heavy greasy dirt is an im- 
portant factor in selecting the kind 
of detergent to use in cleaning. Un- 
built soaps used in solution will re- 
move light soil but built soaps will 
be more effective with heavier soil. 
Alkaline builders added to soap make 
it-possible for greasy soil to be emul- 
sified and suspended until it is re- 
moved through rinsing and extract- 
ing the water. Some examples of 
built soaps are: Duz, Oxydol, Rinso, 
Supersuds. 

Syndets have great fat and oil dis- 
solving ability. This makes them 


effective detergents for some kinds ° 


of cleaning but not for others. For 
example, this would be desirable in 
washing the dishes but would be 
rather hard on the hands. This char- 
acteristic reaction may be damaging 
to paints and linoleum where there 
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Soaps 


is an oil base. Syndets, like soaps, 
are of two types, unbuilt and built. 
Some examples of built detergents 
are: All, Fab, Spin, Surf, and Tide. 
All and Spin are low sudsing syn- 
dets. 


C. The kind of fabric 

Each fiber has individual charac- 
teristics which are important to re- 
member when selecting a detergent 
for laundering. Colors have to be 
considered. Cotton and linen fibers 
will stand alkaline solutions while 
silk and wool require neutral; alka- 
line solutions may injure some colors. 
Rayons may be treated similarly to 
cotton materials while acetates re- 
quire lower temperatures. Nylon can 
stand temperatures around 140°F 
when wet, which means they can be 
washed with cotton. When dry they 
should be treated as acetates. 


D. Rules to remember 


1. When the water is soft or com- 
pletely softened with a water soft- 
ener system, soap does an excellent 
job. (Soft water soap good 
results.) 

2. (a) When the water from the 
tap is hard, a packaged water soft- 
ener should be used to soften the 
water before soap is added. (Hard 
water water softener soap 
good results.) 

The water softener should be also 
used with at least the first rinse 
water, otherwise the soap suds and 
the hard water will form soap curd. 

(b) Or a syndet may be used if 
the water is hard. (Hard water 
syndet good results.) 

3. (a) For fine fabrics use an 
1. Unbuilt soap in soft or water 

softened by a neutral water 

softener, or 

2. Unbuilt syndet in hard water. 

(b) For family laundry use a 

1. Built soap in soft or softened 

water. 

2. Built syndet in hard water. 

Note: To test water for hardness: 

Put 1 gallon of hot water in a 
pan. Start with 4% teaspoon of soft- 
ener, stir until dissolved. Fill a 
screw top quart jar % full of this 
water. Add 1% teaspoon of soap and 
shake vigorously. 

If a good lather forms, the water 
is soft. Try again, using less soft- 
ener to find out whether a smaller 
amount will also make a good suds. 

If the 4% teaspoon does not make 
a good lather, repeat the test with 
fresh water using 1 teaspoon soft- 
ener to 1 gallon of water. Follow 
this procedure until the amount of 
softener is determined. 
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OW what is a pre-party? Simple, 
my dear Watson, Simple. Here’s 
our definition: “Pre-party—A 

device to insure that all members of 
party committees function to the end 
of the job. The pay-off? Little 
“work’s-end parties for all.” 

What a hum and buzz fills halls 
and corridors, to nothing of 
classrooms, when planning is under 
way for holiday parties. The waste 
motion would grey the hair of any 
efficiency engineer, but how it does 
warm the blood, and add to the 
gaiety of everyone concerned. 

Too much waste motion is some- 
thing else again. It is bad when 
part of the committee is so ex- 
hausted with voluble planning that 
only a handful remain to get the 
work done. This difficulty is not 
peculiar to teen-ager’s committees, 
and it could help for later years to 
change the pattern where possible. 
One of the more successful devices 
to keep the whole committee on the 
job is to suggest that a smal! party 
be scheduled to wind up the busy- 
ness. In this instance, a party simply 
means refreshments. Promise of 
good food can be a mighty builder 
of morale. 


say 


What about committees? 
Theoretically no advisor, from the 
home economics department or other- 
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FOODS 


.. gel set 


By Gertrude 


wise, is concerned with the number 
or the membership of committees 
chosen to run a class party or a club 
affair. Practically, wise adults can 
lend subtle guidance on this most 
important matter of organization. 
Their suggestions and helpful criti- 
cisms, strictly from the side-lines, 
can make for more democratic group- 
ings, for fewer adolescent heart- 
aches and for better working groups. 

Teen-age parties are an essential 
part of the process of growing up. 
They afford rare opportunities for 
helping shy youth to mingle and live 
successfully with their fellows. Be- 
ginning with the more intimate re- 
lations of the working committee 
groups, it is possible to inculcate 
high standards of good sportsman- 
ship, thoughtfulness, and teamwork, 
with no odious labels attached and 
with very little conversation about 
the matter. 

Moreover, problems that come up 
in a very natural way during com- 
mittee procedures make it possible 
to advise on matters of good man- 
ners without seeming to do so. Teen- 
agers want to know about these 
things but often do not know how to 
ask. Or they are unwilling to show 
their ignorance. Parties are wonder- 
ful tools for good living and “every- 
body on a committee” is a good goal 
to set. 


What committees? 

It’s wonderful how many commit- 
tees can be pulled out of a hat when 
needed. Commitees can be chosen to 
take care of invitations, games, 
decoration, refreshments, finances 
and many others. 


Committee meetings convene at 


NUTRITION 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


for Christmas 


Blair 


school, in students’ homes, in a club 
room, wherever it is logical to carry 
on the work in, hand. The duties 
of the committees, strenuous or 
quiet, and the facilities available, will 
decide the kind of bonus refresh- 
ments that will close out the com- 
mittee’s work in a blaze of glory. 


Planning party menus 

The suggestions for  pre-party 
“eats” (and how 7 hate that word 
eats, but somehow it seems to fit 
here) can be turned into quite prac- 
tical exercises of simple menu-mak- 
ing. This is the kind of problem 
that arises frequently at home with 
the budget so stubborn and guests 
to be served. It is often an 
opener to teen-agers, and a help to 
mother, to discover how festive the 
everyday goocs can be when served 
with a bit of seasonal garnish 


eye- 


Simple refreshments . . . 
for hard-working groups 


Before nightmares of 
gin to march round and round your 
pillow, it might be a idea to 
have a look at these committees one 
by one, to see what suitable refresh- 
ments can be suggested for each. 
They must call for little work, small 
expense, and much fun. Each group 
probably presents some little special 
problem of time or place or work 

If the refreshment committee for 
the big affair has been toiling over 
cakes, cookies, and the makings for 
punch, they will have little desire 
for sweets. The decoration commit- 
tee, especially if it has been hauling 
in greens from a near-by woods, or a 
corner shop, or if it has been work- 


parties be- 


good 


(Concluded on page 26) 





* Here, just in time for the The basic recipe requires: 
Christmas season, is a trio of glam- | cup shortening 
orous cookies, easy to make, fun 2/3 cup brown sugar 
to serve, and good to eat. 1 egg : 

Starting with one basic recipe, Fog cmon aig —- 
these rich, brown-sugar cookies take 21, cups sifted flour (approx.) 


on gay disguises. For a new taste, A j oo ll j 
ee we add coconut and candied fruit to or the variations youl need: 
drop cookies. Refrigerator cookies 1/3 cup candied fruit 


¥ F P 1/3 cup shredded coconut 
will have a festive air when edge . 
a festive air when edged 1/3 cup chocolate shot 


with bits of chocolate shot. Chopped Chopped nuts 


® 
nuts and currant jelly can add zest Confectioners’ sugar icing or 
C0 0 k | eS to others. Here is a good lesson in Currant jelly 
imagination, as each variation turns This recipe will make about 6 dozen 
a different flavor, shape, and size. Three-Star Cookies in all. 


PRACTICAL’s How-to-do series 





Cream shortening and sugar together until Add 1 cup flour and stir until smooth. 
light and fluffy. Add egg and beat well. Add enough of remaining flour to make 
Then stir in vanilla extract and _ salt. a moderately stiff dough. Blend well. 
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% COCONUT AND FRUIT 
Divide the cookie dough in 
three parts. To the first third, 
add 14 cup candied fruit and 
1, cup shredded coconut. Stir 
until well blended. Drop by 
spoonful on ungreased baking 
sheet, being careful not to 
crowd. Bake in a moderate 
oven, (375°F.) about 10 min- 
utes or until done. 


%*%* FROSTED NUT 

Shape remaining dough into 
balls 1 inch in diameter. Dip 
in finely chopped nuts. Place 
on ungreased baking sheet. 
Make a depression in top of 
each with thumb. Bake in a 
moderate oven, (375° F.) 
about 10 minutes. Fill baked 
cookies with currant jelly or 
confectioners’ sugar icing. 
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te % CHOCOLATE TRIM 

Shape second !4 of dough into 
a rectangular roll. Spread 1% 
cup chocolate shot on waxed 


paper, and roll dough in it. 
Wrap in waxed paper, refrig- 
erate until firm. Cut slices 1% 
inch thick. Bake on ungreased 
baking sheet in moderate oven 
(375° F.) about 8 minutes. 





(Continued from page 23) 


ing in a not-too-hot auditorium, can 
take it sweet and hot with some good 
stick-to-the-ribs stuff. 

The games committee or the in- 
vitation committee or maybe even the 
finance committee with lots of. sit- 
ting-down details to take care of is 
often so quietly busy it responds best 
to more delicate nibbles, even its 
masculine members. 

Party bonus . . . for the 
refreshment committee 

Fancy napkins, Christmas candles, 
and decorated paper plates and cups 
set the service for the bonus parties. 
And here are some “not-sweet” 
menus with suggestions for the 
Christmas touch: 

MENU 1 

Cups of Thin Hot Soup (green) 

with paprika garnish 

Open Cheese Sandwiches 

with pimiento and parsley 
MENU 2 

Creamed Hamburger Sandwiches 

with red radish garnish 

Sweet Cider or Favorite Beverage 

MENU 3 
Oyster Stew or Chili 
with small crackers 
Canned Pears with a Mint Sauce 


Suggestions for serving: 
Menu 1 

Use a canned soup such as pea soup 
and add a little extra green food 
coloring to bring up the color. Add 
water and cream or milk to a rather 
thin but still rich texture. Sprinkle 


ELELELELELEDRELELES, 


“Gifts from the Kitchen" 


Scholastic Magazines, widely 
used in secondary and elementary 
schools, present special holiday 
features of interest to your home 
economics students in the issue 
dated December 3rd. “Holiday 
Gifts from the Kitchen” suggests 
recipes for cookies, candies, stuffed 
dates, and other tid-bits which can 
be wrapped in gay packages. 

Along the party line, recipes are 
given for chicken-salad, and egg- 
salad fillings; and for a holiday 
punch (a blend of orange, grape- 
fruit and tangerine juices; ginger 
ale and mint). 

The Scholastic group of weekly 
magazines includes 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
Practical English, and Junior 
Scholastic. More than four million 
students read them. Sample copies 
sent on request. Write: Editor, 
Practical Home Economica, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


classroom 


paprika over top just before serving. 
Serve in hot-cup paper cups. 


Menu 2 

One pound of ground beef, 
browned in a little bacon fat, then 
mixed with a cup of cream sauce and 
an onion finely minced, can be heat- 
ed together gently over a low heat 
until rich and creamy but not runny. 
Have red radishes, thinly sliced, 
ready for serving. Or use thin slices 
of tomatoes, carrots, slices, or slivers 
of canned pimento. At serving time, 
serve on toast as an open sandwich 
and “stud” with the thin slices of 
radishes, the little red edges rising 
brightly attractive. Add sprinkling 
of finely minced parsley over top. 


Menu 3 

Use small round crackers to serve 
with the stew—and make this a 
green and white Christmas serving. 


Spread the cracker with cream 
cheese and ring the edge of each 
with very finely minced green pep- 
per (one pepper will cover a mul- 
titude). Use canned pears; tint the 
syrup with green food coloring and 
add 2 to 3 drops oil of peppermint. 


Party bonus . . . for the hard- 
working decoration committee 
MENU 1 
Gingerbread 
(hot or cold—with green and white 
frosting) 
Hot Chocolate 


MENU 2 
Hot Tomato Soup 
(from insulated jugs 
or heated on the spot) 
with Corned Beef Pasties 
MENU 3 
Ice Cream 
with apple ‘sauce topping 
Cakes or Cookies 
serving: 


Suggestions for 


Menu 1 

Use a gingerbread mix, sufficient 
for the number to be served. 

If facilities are available, this can 


EGEGE GE PEPE PEGE D6 d. be baked while committee is finish- 
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ing its work, the hot cake cut into 
squares and topped with a hard 
sauce colored green and decorated 
with a maraschino cherry. Or it can 
be made early, and frosted with a 
quick frosting of cream cheese mixed 
with confectioners’ sugar, spread on 
top and covered with green and red 
randy confetti. 


Menu 2 

If cans of chicken soup are com- 
bined with canned tomato soup (half 
and half) the resulting soup is extra 
delicious. Top with a sprig of water- 
cress for the green holiday touch. 

As for the pasties—a package of 
pastry mix, prepared and rolled to a 
thin sheet gets the pasties off to a 
good start. Then use a prepared 
corned beef hash and season it well 
with extra onion—or make a mixture 
of ground corned beef with potatoes 
and onions. Cut the pastry into 3 
inch squares; place a spoonful of the 
filling on one side. Cover, press to- 
gether, and bake. These are utterly 
delicious neat sandwiches encased in 
tender pastry—good hot or cold—and 
guaranteed to be eaten by the doz- 
ens. 


Menu 3 
Everyone is enthusiastic about ap- 
ple pie a-la-mode—so why not ice 


-cream with tart apple sauce, a-la- 


mode? Tint the sauce red or green 
and top with red or green cherries 
or red cinnamon drops. 


Party bonus... 
for the quiet ones 
MENU 1 
Green-tinted Ice Cream 
with a cherry sauce 
Crisp Cookies with Christmas 
Decorations 


MENU 2 
A Dunking Bowl 
of cream cheese with nuts 
and candied cherries 
Toast points, crackers and potato chips 
Hot chocolate or a Favorite Beverage. 


MENU 3 
Sponge Cake Double Deckers 
with Minted Orangeade 


Menus 1 and 2 

These require little explanation. 
Red and green cherries in the cheese 
mix add the color touch—and this 
service will seem more sophisticated 
and grown up. 


Menu 3 

Buy sponge cake layers or bake 
them for the party. Cut into 3-inch 
squares or rounds and serve ice 
cream between the layers with a red 
fruit sauce over the top. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Place mince meat, broken into small pieces, in a saucepan. 
Add water, and bring to a boil over low heat, stirring 
constantly. Boil briskly 1 minute, stirring to break lumps. 


Finally, stir in % cup sifted flour which has been mixed 
with ‘2 teaspoon baking soda. Mix until just blended. Turn 
into a well-greased, waxed paper lined loaf pan 9"x4"x3”. 


HERE'S an Easy-to-Make 


RUIT CAKE, rich, brown, and moist 
Fis traditional at the Christmas 
season. But, oh, the time it takes to 
gather ingredients, bake, and age 
them. With the days getting shorter, 
and all of us getting busier with 
shopping, and class projects, you 
might wonder if there’ll be time for 
fruit cake this month. 

Well, it’s not too late. And if you 
use this quick and easy recipe that 
cails for packaged mince meat, pack- 
aged candied fruit, and a can of 
sweetened, condensed milk, you can 
cut preparation time way down, yet 
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lose none of the fun of baking. 

This good-tasting fruit cake would 
make a fine holiday gift, and it 
travels well if you wrap it in waxed 
paper or aluminum foil and place it 
in a corrugated box for mailing. An- 
other, and perhaps even better idea 
would be to bake the cake in the 
handy, light-weight aluminum pans 
that come with their own covers. 
After the cake has been baked and 
cooled, snap on the cover, add a few 
strips of red cellophane tape, and 
you'll have an attractive gift pack- 
age all ready to wrap for mailing. 


Remove mince meat from heat, and stir in 1 cup of nuts and 
¥4 cup candied sruit. Add 1'/, cups sweetened condensed 
milk and 1 well beaten egg. Stir mixture until well blended. 


¢ 


Photos courtesy The Borden Food Products Company 


Bake in a moderate oven (350 F.) for 1'/2 hours or until top 
springs back when touched with finger. Decorate with candied 
fruit and nuts, after spreading top lightly with corn syrup. 


FRUIT CAKE 


To make this fruit cake, follow the 
directions under the pictures above, 
and use these ingredients: 

9-0z. package of condensed mince 

meat 

cup of water 

cup coarsely chopped walnut meats 

cup (two 3-0z. cans) coarsely 

chopped candied fruit 

can (11/3 cups) sweetened 

condensed milk 

egg, well beaten 

cup sifted flour’ 

2 teaspoon baking soda. 





OPERATION 
VITTLES 


The entire corps of West Point cadets eat in this dining hall in 25 minutes. 


From the baking ovens comes a continuous supply of pies, pastries, cookies, and 1000 loaves 
of bread daily. At the right, Matthew Gowens, chief steward, inspects a pan of spareribs. 
A qualified dietitian, Gowens stresses eye appeal of the meals as well as good nutrition. 











modern methods of preparation, make it possible to 
feed each of the 2,400 cadets at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New York—easily 
the healthiest young men in the world—superlative 
meals at a cost of only $1.35 per day. 

Under the direction of Captain C. H. Parke, 
food service supervisor, the cadets consume huge 
quantities of food. A ton of potatoes disappears 
inaday. And each month, the corps digs into 
80,000 pounds of meat (mostly beef), over 71,000 
quarts of fresh milk, 6,500 pounds of margarine, 
and 8,000 dozens of eggs. 

Preparation and consumption of all this food 
takes place under one roof at Washington Hall, 
where the cadets enjoy their meals family style. 
Mass serving methods are used, and all tableware 
is ‘break resistant” plastic. Any waste food is 
turned to profit by selling garbage to hog growers, 
and refining meat fats to grease for soap. 

In the kitchen and storage areas, with their 
white tile walls and red tile floors, cleanliness 
is the order of the day. Operating personnel and 
equipment are given rigid daily inspection. And in 
the baking, butchering, and ice cream rooms, 
ultra-violet lights protect against contamination. 

The well-lit kitchen has 16 deep fat fryers, 

12 gas ranges, an equal number of broilers, and 

30 gas-operated roasting ovens. In another section, 

8 three-tiered vegetable steamers, 2 high-speed meat 
slicers, 14 steam kettles, and 3 multiple-screen 
revolving toasters help turn out tasty meals. 

Purchasing $1,250,000 worth of food annually is 
the job for the civilian buyer, William H. Bachman, 
who procures the finest quality food through the 
Army’s Quartermaster, or from commercial companies 
who bid for the contracts. 

Preparation of the menus is accomplished 
with military precision. Six weeks in advance, 
chief steward Gowens gives his suggestions to the 
supervisor. After the availability of food items 
is checked, the menus are sent to the head 
dietitian of the cadet hospital for final approval. 

What are the cadet’s favorite foods? That’s 
easy, say the officials: milk, ice cream, and steak. 


\M ILITARY efficiency, mass purchasing, and 


Appetites deciine during exams, but normal 
calorie consumption is 3800 to 5200 daily. 


This is one of three banks of triple-decker gas 
ovens which turn out 40 tons of meat each month. 


Suggestions from the cadets are encouraged. A 
“gripe committee" meets to air any complaints. 


| 





MONDAY 


Orange Juice 
Macaroni & Cheese 
Bacon Strip 
Stuffed Prune Salad 
Cherry Cobbler 


TUESDAY 








Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mashed Potato 
Gravy 

Peas 
Raisin Bread* 
Chocolate Souffle 


WEDNESDAY 


Fruit Juice 

Veal Cutlet 

Tomato Sauce 

Delmonico Potato 

Turnip 

Pumpernickel 
Sread* 


Orange Cup Cake * 


THURSDAY 


Baked Beans . 
Grilled Frankfurter 
Carrot, Pineapple, 
Raisin Salad 
Brown Bread* 
Apple Sauce 


FRIDAY 








Scalloped Tuna on 
Egg Noodles 

Red Cabbage Slaw 

Bran Muffin* 


Sliced Peaches 





Cheese Omelet 
Bacon Strip 
Asparagus Spears 
Prune Muffin* 
Cranberry Crunch 


Beef and 
Vegetable Pie 
Potato Topping 

Roll* 

Caramel Custard 


Pork Loaf * 
Mashed Potato 
Hubbard Squash 
Whole Wheat 
Bread* 

Fruited Gelatin 


Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 
Green Beans 
Hard Roll* 
Chocolate Cream 


Pie 


Tomato Juice 

Deviled Egg 
on Toast* 
Cheese Sauce 

Broccoli 

Chocolate Chip 
lake 








Sausage Roll *® 

Green Beans 
Peach & Cottage 
Cheese Salad 

Roll* 

Apple Tapioca 
Pudding 


Lamb Fricassee 
with Vegetables 
on Rice 

Fresh Kale 

Hard Roll* 


Cherry Crisp 


Hot Turkey Roll* 
Cranberry Sauce 
Cabbage Slaw 
Stuffed Prune and 
Orange Salad 
Baked Custard 


Italian Spaghetti 
Meat Cake 
Green Salad 
Vienna Bread* 
Gingerbread with 
Whipped Cream 


Orange Juice 
Baked Cod Fillet 
Mashed Potato 
Lima Beans 
Roll* 

Strawberry 
Shortcake 





Ham and Egg *® 
Pie with 
Biscuit Topping 

Flamingo Salad 

Sponge Pudding 





Roast Veal 
Baked Potato 
Mixed Vegetables 
Roll* 

Pineapple Cake 





Cheeseburger * 
Tomato Salad 


Baked Apple 





Open-face Roast 
Pork Sandwich* 
Gravy 

Candied Sweet 
Potatoes 

Green Beans 
Raisin Spice Cake 





Shrimp Creole 

on Rice 
Chef’s Salad 
Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








In Eatonville, Pennsylvania 


“We Do It This Way” 


NTIL three years ago, the children at the 

Eatonville School in Tunkhannock, Penn- 
sylvania, paid six cents for the daily “Type A” 
lunch, a meal planned to satisfy at least one- 
third of their daily nutritional requirements. 
Since then, the price has increased to seven 
cents, but in these days of rising food prices 
this still means that the children are enjoying 
an exceptional bargain in good nutrition. 

The children of this one-room, elementary 
rural school owe their good lunches to the same 
sort of team work that has made school lunches 
available at reasonable cost to youngsters 
everywhere in the United States. Members of 
the team are, of course, the Federal govern- 
ment which contributes food and money, and 
the State governments which match the Fed 
eral contribution according to specified terms. 
But no school lunch program could be success- 
ful without the interest and cooperation of the 
local school board, parents, and teachers. 

The Eatonville program is a good example of 
this type of cooperation on the local level. 
Elsie Kile, the teacher-lunchroom manager is 
quick to give credit to the school, the children, 
and the civic-minded members of the com- 
munity who have done their part to make the 
program a success. 

On an average, 35 to 40 children are served 
lunch at school. The low price of the lunches 
makes it possible for poor children who need 
the meal most to buy it at the same price as 
other children. An example of the public- 
spirited assistance that makes possible this low 
cost is the canning program in which mothers 
participate. 

Food is collected by the mothers and pupils 
and taken to the cannery where the mothers 
do the processing. Until this year, the school 
paid for its own canning, but now this service 
will be available free of charge. In early spring 
before the close of the school year such foods 
as chickens, dried beans, and peas are processed 
for future use, but most of the canning is done 
during August. 

To cover deficits, two parties are held each 
year, one in the fall and one in the spring. The 
whole community turns out to make the parties 
outstanding successes. 

National recognition for her work in the pro- 
gram came to Mrs. Kile in March, 1950. At 
that time a network radio program, which hon- 
ors individuals for their work as “good neigh- 
bors,” presented her with a certificate of merit 
and a watch. Accepting the honor, Mrs. Kile 
preferred to emphasize that “she had a won- 
derful group of children who cooperate and ap- 
preciate all her efforts.” 
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te SAUSAGE ROLL 50 servings 


9 cups flour 2 cups fat 
¥Y, cup baking powder 1 qt. milk 
2 tbsp. salt 10 Ibs. sausage 


Make a biscuit dough of the first five ingredients. Divide 
the dough into two portions. Roll each portion to 4% inch 
thickness and cut in rectangles 3” x 4”. Place two partially 
cooked link sausages in the center of each piece of dough 
and fold over. Bake 20 minutes at 400°F. Serve with 
sausage gravy. 


* ORANGE CUP CAKES 50 servings 


14% cups fat 3 orange rinds, grated 
2 cups sugar 1% cups sour milk 
1 tbsp. vanilla 5 cups pastry flour 
5 eggs, beaten % tbsp. soda 
1% cups raisins 4 tbsp. baking powder 
% tsp. salt 


Cream fat and sugar, add vanilla and eggs, mix until 
smooth. Add raisins and orange rind. Add alternately milk 
and remaining dry ingredients. Mix only until smooth. 
Scoop into cup cake pans. Bake 25 minutes at 375° F. Frost 


with orange frosting. 


te HAM and EGG PIE 50 servings 


1 pt. celery, chopped — 2 tbsp. salt 
1 pt. onions, chopped 20 eggs, hard cooked 
% lb. margarine or ham 6 lbs. cooked ham, cubed 


drippings 
3 cups flour 1 cup green peppers, chopped 
1 gal. milk, reconstituted pastry or biscuit topping 


Brown celery and onion in margarine or drippings. Blend 
flour, add milk gradually and cook, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Season. Add quartered eggs, cubed ham, and 
green peppers. Place in pan, cover with pastry or biscuit 
topping and bake 30 minutes at 400°F. or until brown. 


sk PORK LOAF : 50 servings 


8 lbs, ground pork % cup finely grated onion 
3 gts. cracker or dried 2% tbsp. salt 

bread crumbs. 4 tsp. paprika 
3 qts. milk 


~ Combine meat and remaining ingredients. Mix well. Pack ( 
into 6 greased {x9 loaf pans? Bake in a moderate oven, 
850°F., for 114, hours. 





What’s Going On in FOODS 


a 


ing food and seeing that the 

food is clean, wholesome, and 
properly prepared. Nutrition is the 
science of food and the nutrients 
furnished by food and their relation 
to health.” So stated Dr. Frederick 
J. Stare at the recent Tenth Anni- 
versary meeting of the Cereal Insti- 
tute. Dr. Stare is professor of nu- 
trition in the School of Public Health 
at Harvard University. He went on 
to say that, “Good nutrition and good 
food are important, but they are not 
a panacea for all men’s ills or unhap- 
piness. The major illnesses of pres- 
ent-day Americans — obesity, coron- 
ary heart disease, and high blood 
pressure are all conditions in which 
improved nutrition may be used pre- 
ventively and therapeutically. The 
natural process of growing old may 
be made more comfortable by better 
health, dependent in part on better 
nutrition.” 

Dr. Stare also said that the essen- 
tial points for practical good nutri- 
tion is to eat a variety of foods to 
obtain the various nutrients to be 
well nourished, and to maintain a de- 
sirable weight. It is important to 
eat in an environment that is pleas- 
ing and that the food be tasty and 
appetizing. 


N iiss fooa is more than supply- 


Duck for Dinner 

Duck can be a welcome change to 
any menu. There is an ample supply 
of ducks this season and prices are 
appealingly low. Roasting seems to 
be the most popular way of prepar- 
ing ducks, but they can be boiled, 
steamed, braised, or broiled with 
equal success. The flavor of oranges 
enhance the delicacy of duck. Gar- 
nish duck with broiled orange slices, 
or add the juice and grated rind of 
several oranges to the sauce pre- 
pared for the duck. 

White ducklings were first intro- 
duced to the United States about 
eighty years ago. A small flock of 
them were brqught from Pekin, 
China, to Long Island, New York. 
This area is now the largest duck 
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BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


producing center in the world. Many 
ducks are also raised in Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, and California. 


White Sauce Mix 


A new-comer to the make-your- 
own ready mixes was presented by 
Best Foods, Inc., to food editors at 
a recent conference in New York. 
This is a white sauce mix. The 
recipe is as follow: One cup of mar- 
garine blended with one cup flour 
and two cups dry milk solids. This 
makes a quart of mix ready to make 
into a sauce by adding water, milk, 
cream, stock, or any desired liquid, 
plus seasoning and cooking until 
thickened and smooth. 

To make one cup of thin white 


KNOW YOUR LEMONS 


(SOURCES OF LEMON JUICE) 





FRESH LEMONS ~ 





Available inthese 2 forms 
CONCENTRATE FOR => 
LEMONADE 
This is 2 combination of 
lemon juice and suger. 


You make lemonade by 
adding water to it. 








LEMON JUICE 


The juice is the same strength 
as that you would squeeze from 
fresh lemons. Two tablespoons 
usually equals juice of one lemon. 
No sugar is added. 

















RECONSTITUTED 
LEMON JUICE 


This product is made from 
concentrated lemon juice 
and water, with preserv- 
ative added 











sauce, combine one-fourth cup white 
sauce mix and one cup liquid, add 
seasonings and cook until done. One 
cup of medium white sauce is made 
of one-half cup white sauce mix and 
one cup of liquid. A thick white 
sauce is made by combining three- 
fourths cup ready mix with one cup 
liquid. The sauce can be used in 
almost any recipe calling for a white 
sauce base. Preparation time of such 
recipes for soups, main dishes, and 
desserts is considerably lessened by 
the use of the ready mix. 


Teething Biscuits 

Hard smooth biscuits made especi- 
ally for teething infants has been de- 
veloped by Gerber’s Baby Foods. 
Base of the teething biscuit is a 
wholesome cereal plus whole milk 
solids and other ingredients. The 
biscuit will not crumble and is only 
moderately sweet. Each biscuit is 
individually wrapped to enable the 
mother to carry one or two with her 
on an outing without fear of con- 
tamination. The teething biscuits 
will be nationally distributed in Jan- 
uary. 

Tidbits 

> Prepared mustard combined with 
sour cream, melted butter, or a white 
sauce adds a piquant touch and new 
flavor to many vegetables. Use with 
green beans, cauliflower, turnips, or 
squash. 
> Food exports from this country 
totaled about 21.1 million long tons 
in 1951-52, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This total is almost nine per cent 
above the 1950-51 total and about 
five times the pre-war average an- 
nual level. 
> Onion soup in dehydrated form is 
now being made by Thomas J. Lip- 
ton, Inc. It has a good flavor and 
nice aroma. It is prepared by add- 
ing water and cooking ten minutes. 
& Do you know that to lose a pound 
of body fat a person would have to 
saw wood for 10%% hours, lay 14,731 
bricks, or shovel 114,000 pounds of 
sand? 
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Sewing Screens 
Teach Management 


(Continued from page 13) 


popular—and beneficial home man- 
agement projects. One homemaker 
perfectly summarized the value of 
the sewing screen when she said, 
“It’s tremendous — everything is so 
handy. There’s no longer the busi- 
ness of getting all settled to mend 
or sew, and then having to run after 
thread, thimble or buttons. Every- 
thing is right in my screen within 
easy reach.” 
Reference 

Single copies of Directions for 
Making a Sewing Screen and Direc- 
tions for Making a Sewing Screen 
Frame may be procured by teachers 
from Mailing Room, College of Home 
Economics, Ithaca, New York. 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


The Kraft coupon in our September Coupon 
Section did not include a place to ask for 
The Cheese Chart, 7/2 x II inches, which 
shows the basic nutritional value of cheese, 
nor the wall-size Cheese Chart. Both are free. 
A card request sent to the Kraft Foods Com- 
pany, 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois, 
will bring single copies to you, or a card sent 
to us will accomplish the same result. If you 
have not yet sent in the Kraft coupon, please 
add to the coupon Item n. for the 7/2 x II 
inch chart and Item o. for the wall-size chart. 
They are excellent teaching aids and you 
should have them. 


The Bachelors’ Club 
(Continued from page 11) 


toward individual food needs and se- 
lection were observed. Cooperating 
with the lunchroom supervisor in 
the school, we enlisted the boys in 
the hot lunch programs. They set 


Was this a worthwhile project? 

The lunchroom supervisor was 
pleased with the increased number of 
students who ate regularly in the 
cafeteria. The student body’s inter- 
est and cooperation increased as the 
“Bachelors” recruited friends and 
classmates to join in the lunchroom 
program. 

Several parents remarked about 
the improvement shown in the boys’ 
attitude toward their homes. The 
mothers commented that the boys 
were more willing to help with 
household duties. 

Our principal felt that this project 


(+ 
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met a real need in a practical way. 
It also eliminated a number of dis- 
ciplinary problems in the school. 

The “Bachelors” expressed desire 
to continue in home economics the 
next year. Several of the boys have 
decided to become chefs, open bakery 
shops, or set up cleaning and press- 
ing shops. 

The “Bachelors” felt that the 
course was more fun than work. And 
not only was I successful in finding 
a solution to the problem of the 
boys’ study period, but I had shared 
in the pleasure and fun of teaching 
eager learners. 


* 
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for weight-control diets... 


Tuy thete delivious, 


LOW-CALORIE COOKIES 


fully sweet 


ened with 


“SUCARYL 


(SCVCELABRATE, 


ABBOTT) 


@ You save 34 calories per cookie, simply by 
using SUCARYL in place of sugar. SUCARYI 
itself contains no calories, yet adds a sugar- 
like sweetness that is unchanged by cooking, 
baking or canning . . . and there’s no bitter 
for aftertaste in ordinary use. When planning 


: diabetic or reducing diets, remember SuCARYL 
Sugar Restricted for sweet-taste appeal without calories. 
Diets 


Available at drug stores in ”) 

both tablet and liquid forms. 

SEND FOR RECIPE—The nut cookies shown here, 
plus many other Sucaryt-sweetened recipes, are in 
free booklet, “Calorie Saving Re« ipes.”’ For copies of 
booklet and samples of SuCARYL, see coupon section 
or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


tables, prepared trays and salads, 
served plates and helped with bak- 
ing pie, cakes, and breads. 

Mending and patching actually 
was done by each boy. Clothing was 
laundered and ironed, and trousers 
were cleaned and pressed. Spots and 
stains were removed. 

Photographs were taken of the 
club for the yearbook and money was 
needed to pay for the pictures. To 
raise the amount of money, the boys 
took advantage of every facility in 
the department. Hot dogs, popcorn, 
and cookies were sold throughout the 
year. Cooperating with the girl’s 
club, “New Homemakers of Amer- 
ica,” a valentine party was held. 
The “Bachelors” were responsible 
for making the booths, selling tick- 
ets, making cookies, and helping to 
decorate the gymnasium for the 
party. 


Non-Caloric 
Sweetener 
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i What’s Going On 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


VERLOADED circuits, worn in- 
sulation, and tangled extension 
cords are hazards to be avoided 

at all times, especially during the 
coming holiday season. Christmas 
lights and decorations are beautiful 
and traditional, but don’t let them 
be the indirect cause of a disaster. 
Start now to check the wiring of 
your various equipment. Replace all 
worn wiring, plugs, and insulation. 

When decorating do not put too 
many plugs into one outlet. Avoid 
stringing extension cords across 
rooms. Never place electric wiring 
under a rug. The friction of walk- 
ing and the rough underside of the 
carpet might wear away the insu- 
lated covering of the wire causing 
sparks and fire. Do not squeeze 
wires between door jams or window 
frames. The motion of the door or 
window when opened or closed may 
break the copper circuits causing a 
serious fire hazard. 

And need we stress the importance 
of keeping the Christmas tree well 
supplied with water to avoid drying 
out? Or the safety practice of dis- 
carding the tree before it is thor- 
oughly dried out? 


Suction Regulator 

A tank cleaner equipped with a 
suction regulator has been intro- 
duced by the Hoover Company, North 
Canton, Ohio. The manufacturer 
claims that the suction regulator will 
overcome the difficulty of vacuum 
cleaning carpets with long cut pile 
or of long-looped cotton rugs. The 
new Hoover models also incorporate 
an improved method for holding the 
disposable paper bag. The bag is 
much easier to insert and is consid- 
erably larger. 


Sturdy Cover 
A scorch resistant cotton ironing 
table cover called Zedalon is now be- 
ing marketed by the Proctor Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
manufacturer claims that it will 
probably outwear all other types of 
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covers five to one. It is completely 
washable and will not shrink or lose 
its shape, body, or scorch resistant 
qualities after laundering. 

The cover is constructed to fit all 
regulation size ironing tables, either 
wooden or metal. An arrangement 
of wooden dowel sticks in the hem- 
line and a set of three nylon cord 
fasteners which go through button 
holes and around the dowel sticks 
hold the cover taut without strain 
on the fabric. 


Duo-Temp Water Heater 

An automatic gas water heater 
that provides hot water of two dif- 
ferent temperatures from a single 
tank was introduced at the American 
Home Laundry Conference by the 
Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The new Duo-Temp Laundrymas- 
ter heats water to 180°F. which is 
supplied to the automatic dishwasher 
or automatic clothes washer by a 
separate and direct pipe line. A sec- 
ond source of water is automatically 
mixed with cooler water to a moder- 
ate temperature of 125°F. which is 
led into household faucets for gen- 
eral home use. This temperature has 
been recommended by the National 
Safety Council. 


Cut five different shaped cookies with 
one rolling motion of the revolving Lazy- 
Suzy Cookie Cutter made by Wear-Ever. 


in the HOME 


Although the Laundrymaster 
maintains a dual supply of water it 
is a conventional upright tank suit- 
able for installation in practically 
any type home. The tank is made 
of rust proof Monel metal. 


Blackout 

In the event of an electric current 
failure in the home die to a winter 
storm or power failure it is wise to 
disconnect some of the major house- 
hold motors before the current is re- 
stored. If all the motors start at 
once when the current is restored, 
the strain on the home wiring 
will be too great and fuses may 
blow out. When wires are overloaded 
it is hard on the motors, too, for 
they start slowly and may become 
overheated. Thus, after the current 
comes on, turn on appliances gradu- 
ally. This saves fuses, motors, wires, 
and trouble. 

Product Briefs 
> Aluminum foil, heavy weight for 
wrapping foods to be frozen and a 
lighter weight for other household 
uses has been added to the Crown 
line of food preservation containers. 
The foil is attractively packaged and 
is of good quality. 
> Low cost baking sheets of black 
“iron” similar to those used by com- 
mercial bakers are available for con- 
sumer use. The sheets are size 
12x 15% inches and have slightly 
raised edges. From Evanston Stamp- 
ing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 
> A cleaning paste to remove tar- 
nish and burn marks from stainless 
steel, copper and brass utensils has 
been made by Ecko Products Co. A 
10-ounce jar of Minute Lusto retails 
for $.89. 
Christmas Booklet 

To Help You Have a Brilliant 
Christmas is an illustrated booklet 
which shows way to decorate the 
interior and exterior of the home 
with Christmas lights. A chart gives 
information on type of lights to use. 
Free from Westinghouse Lighting 
Dept., Box 430, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Sally Baby-Sits 
on Christmas Eve 


(Continued from page 12) 


JOHNNIE: I have lots of toys. I want 
to show them to you. 

SALLY: You girls play quietly while 
I put Johnnie to bed. 

JuDY: I want to color. 
your crayons? 

SusIE: So do I. Here are my cray- 
ons. I think I'll color this. 

JupY: Not purple. Horses are never 
purple. 

SuSIE: Mine are going to be. 

JuDY: Give back that crayon. You 
can’t use it. Horses are never 
purple. 

SusiE: I won’t give it back. I want 
a purple horse. 

JUDY: Oh no you won't! 
crayon back to me. 
SusIE: I won’t! Ow! Ow! Stop that! 

It hurts. Sally! Sally! (footsteps) 

SALLY: What’s the trouble here? 

JuDY: Sally, Susie is coloring the 
horse purple. Who ever heard of a 
purple horse. I won't let her use 
the crayons if that’s what she’s 
going to do with them. 

SusiE: Purple horses would be 
pretty. Anyway I’m not hurting 
anyone by coloring mine purple. 

SALLY: Susie is using her imagina- 
tion just like you did when you put 
on a hat and a pair of your moth- 
er’s shoes a little while ago to 
play grownup. It’s good for us 
to use our imagination. It’s time 
for our naps now, so let’s leave 
these things right here. After 
your nap you may play with them 
again if you wish. 

NARRATOR: The children have had 
their naps and are with Sally in 
the kitchen having their snack 
when we join them. 

JOHNNIE: Can I have another cookie, 
please? 

SALLY: O.K. Here it is. But that 
will have to be all. You slept so 
long that you will spoil your sup- 
per eating so much this late. 

SusiE: Will Mommie be home soon? 

SALLY: I wouldn’t be surprised. 

JUDY: May we go in the living room 
and play till she comes? 

SALLY: Yes, you children go play 
while I clean up the kitchen. 

JOHNNIE: Ohhh, let’s go. (whoops) 

SusIE: You be an Indian, Johnny. 
You be another, Judy, and I’ll be 
a white man. 

JuDY: You be a pioneer like Daniel 
Boone. Our teacher told us about 
him yesterday. 

JOHNNIE: I capture you. 
whoops) 

SALLY: What’s this? 
pow-wow? 


May I use 


Give that 


(war 


A heap-big 
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JOHNNIE: What’s a heap-big pow- 
wow? 

SALLY: It’s a big celebration the In- 
dians have every once in a while. 
They wear costumes, have dances, 
and make a lot of noise. (Tele- 
phone) Oops, there’s the phone! 
Wait a minute while I answer. 
Hello. Why hello, Mary. How did 
you know I was here? Oh, Betty 
told you. That must have been 
nice. Yes, I had fun too. I'd love 
to hear all about it, Mary, but this 
is my first time here, and I didn’t 
really ask if I could use the phone. 
I'll call you when I get home. 
Bye now. 

JuDY: Who was that? One of your 
friends? Will she come over here? 

SALLY: Oh, no, she isn’t coming here. 
I'll see her later. What are you 
looking at, Susie? Do you see your 
Mommy and Daddy coming? 

SusiE: Yes, I think I do! Yes! It is 
Daddy and Mommy! They’re com- 
ing up the drive. 

SALLY: Why, yes, it is. I’ve got an 
idea. You kids hide behind that 
door; then when your Mommy and 
Daddy and Grandma walk in, you 
can jump out and surprise them. 

JupY: This is fun. Won’t Grandma 
be surprised ? 

Susie: Oh fun! fun! (banging and 
squealing as they hide) 

(Door Opens) 

Kips: (in unison) Boo! We scared 
you. We scared you. 

MOMMIE: I should say you did. Come 
on and say hello to Grandma. 
(greetings and exclamations) 

MoMMIE: Children, Children, you 
mustn’t climb on Grandma _ like 
that. She’s very tired. Why don’t 
you show her to her room so that 
she can rest while I get dinner. 
Say good-bye to Sally before you 
go. She’s leaving now. 

Kips: Good-bye Sally. (noise fades) 

MoOMMIE: Mr. Davis is waiting in 
the car to take you home. Here 
is your pay for the afternoon. Is 
that satisfactory ? 

SALLY: Oh, yes, it is. It will come in 
handy for a last-minute gift I have 
to buy. 

MOMMIE: Here is your coat. It has 
turned awfully cold outside since 
you came in. I hope you’re warm 
enough going home. 

SALLY: I’m sure I shall be. This coat 
is very warm. 

Mrs. Davis: Well, Sally, I'll probably 
be calling on you again soon. 
Judging by the way the children 
acted, they get along fine with you. 

SALLY: I hope so, I enjoyed being 
here. Good-bye and Merry Christ- 
mas. 

MOMMIE: Good - bye 
Christmas to you too. 


and Merry 








A FASHION SHOW 
OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE 
fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN THIS 
SPECIAL PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of 
ready-made fashion shows and 
plays that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in 
your school. 


POPULAR FASHION 
SHOWS & REVUES 


A Style Show: A Year's Revue $1.00 
Educational Fashion Show 1.00 
Styles Around the Clock 1.00 
Miss Modern Cinderella 1.00 
A Fashion Week-End 1.00 
Slick Chick Fashion Show 1.00 
Fashions by the Yard 1.00 
Fashions on Television 1.00 
Turning Fashion's Pages 1.00 
Humorous Fashion Revues 1.00 


POPULAR HOME EC. PLAYS 


It's A Date! 

Engine Trouble, a humorous 
health play 

Guilty, Your Honor, a play about 
breakfast 

The "Do-Rong” Family, family re- 
lationship 

What Is Wrong With This Scene, 
good manners 

Getting Ready For School 

What to Wear: When and Where 

The Wedding of Aggie Culture, 
humorous 

Home Economics Exhibits, ideas 
for many 

Home Economics Teas, complete 
suggestions 


A Program for Every Month in 
the Year 


WHY NOT 
PLACE your order in DECEM- 
BER for JANUARY delivery; 
and insure PROMPT SERVICE? 
ORDER CATALOG TODAY in 
which these and many other 
items are listed. 


GILLUM BOOX COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 











OME statistics came to our desk 

the other day which we thought 

interesting. Did you know that 
every day the garment industry in 
New York moves a million or more 
dresses plus maybe a half - million 
blouses and skirts through an area 
of nine square blocks occupied by 
about three-quarters of a _ million 
people? 

About 3000 dress manufacturers 
have showrooms and_ stockrooms 
piled one on top of another in build- 
ings 14 to 30 or more stories high. 
The dress carrier industry operates 
about one thousand big trucks on a 
network of routes south from the 
Carolinas, north to Maine, and west 
to St. Louis. In addition, the car- 
riers push dress racks on wheels and 


perambulator box trucks, thousands 
in number, on sidewalks in the gar- 


ment area to move dresses from 


trucks to the showrooms. 


Winter Fashions 1821 to 1921 

If you are in New York any time 
before March first, 1953, you will 
want to visit the Museum of the City 
of New York to see an unusual cos- 
tume exhibition. It shows winter 
fashions worn by prominent New 
York women in a century of style 
between 1821 and 1921. Beautiful 
gowns, many of them made in Paris, 
have been donated to the Museum by 
direct descendants of the women who 
originally owned them. Winter ac- 
cessories of the period are also on 
display. 


Welek's Fabric Service 

Clothing teachers and their stu- 
dents always welcome the opportu- 
nity to examine and select from a 
wide range of fabrics. The teachers 
who are utilizing the fabric service 
originated by Welek’s of St. Louis 
some 57 years ago have just that op- 
portunity. Sample books showing a 
large and exciting selection of fine 
domestic fabrics and exclusive im- 
ports are loaned free to teachers for 
a two-week period. Requests for spe- 
cific samples are also handled. In 
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What’s Going On 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 
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Fold sheet lengthwise once by bringing the two 
selvages together. Allow corners at both ends 
to hang loose, with the pockets right side out. 


Selvages toward you, pick up the left end with 
left hand. Push top pocket into bottom pocket 
with right hand. Bring left end to selvages. 
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~~ 
Left end of the sheet now looks like this. 
The right end is folded in the same manner. 


Completely folded sheet looks like this. To 
iron fitted sheets, press all flat surfaces. 











r. 




















Fold sheet in half by bringing center fold to 
selvage edges. Then fold both ends to middle. 


addition—and good news these days 
—teachers and students who order 
fabrics receive an educational dis- 
count. 

Welek’s also offer a free catalogue 
of notions and sewing supplies and 
educational discount on anything or- 
dered. For samples and catalogue 
write the Charles F. Welek & Co., 
Inc., 315 North 10th street, St. Louis 
1, Missouri. 


Fitted Sheets 

A tyro in 1948, the fitted sheet 
now comprises one-fourth to one- 
third of the sheet sales as reported 
by some retailers. Made with four 
fitted corners for the bottom sheet 
and two fitted pockets for the top 
sheets, they are now Sanforized and 


Fold in half again as many times as you wish. 
Sanforized sheets always fold to exact size. 


available in both double and single 
bed sizes. Folding a fitted sheet 
neatly presents a new problem. The 
diagram above shows the quick way 
to iron and fold fitted sheets. 


D. P. Fellowships 

Leon Jolson, president of the 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Cor- 
poration and himself a displaced per- 
son, has established a $10,000 Necchi 
Graduate Fellowship for displaced 
persons in the United States. The 
first winners are studying at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
They are Marion Helen Michel of 
Philadelphia, a German war orphan, 
and Celina Karp of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who was interned in a Nazi 
concentration camp. 
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Home Furnishings News Letter 
(Continued from page 17) 


CENTERPIECE TREE—To make 
a Christmas tree for the centerpiece, 
cut a piece of green cardboard, as 
shown in figure 3. Score and bend 
on dotted lines, overlap, and paste 
side flap. Trim with large gold stars. 

DECORATIONS FOR THE TREE 
—Make pompons by cutting 9 strips 
of white crepe paper 2” by 15”. 
Fold each one in half lengthwise, 
and cut open edges into a fringe 14 
inch deep. Gather along fold, draw 
into pompon, and fasten. Dip fringe 
into “Christmas Blue” and _ silver 
flitter, and glue a small Christmas 
tree oruament in the center of each. 
Fasten in the center of each gold star 
on the tree. 

A BASE FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE is made by cutting a 9” circle 
of heavy white cardboard. Bind the 
edges by stretching a 14” strip of 
white crepe paper around it. Cut a 


’ 


FIGURE 3 


Washers 
(Continued from page 20) 
used in a semi-automatic way if the 
filler hose is attached to a mixer 
faucet and the drain hose secured 
to a nearby drain. 

After the clothes are washed, the 
wash water is drained and warm 
rinse water run in. The clothes re- 
main in the tub and are agitated in 
the rinse water. Repeat for a sec- 
ond rinse. The clothes are then run 
through the wringer and dried. This 
eliminates much lifting of wet 
clothes and the need for extra tubs. 
One caution: The agitator should be 
turned off during draining and fill- 
ing. 

Types of Washers 

Non - automatic washers usually 
have oscillating agitators to move 
clothes and water. Water is extract- 
ed by a wringer or spinner basket 

Several types of water action is 
offered in automatic washers: 
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2” strip of white crepe paper through 
the fold, fold in half lengthwise, and 
cut open edges into 42” fringe. Paste 
around edge of cardboard circle, 
gathering the strip as you paste. 
Brush edge of fringe with “Christ- 
mas Blue” and silver flitter. Cover 
a drinking cup with red crepe paper, 
set upside down, and fasten base to it 
with wire. Set tree on base, fasten 
with wire. 

For individual party favors, these 
STAR NUT CUPS are easy to make. 
Start by covering a paper cup with 
green crepe paper. Cut a strip of 
white crepe paper 2” by 25”, fold 
in half lengthwise, and cut open 
edges into fringe *4” deep. Gather 
strip along fold, tie around top of 
cups, and brush tips with “Christmas 
Blue” and silver flitter. Cut stars, 
figure 4, from gold cardboard. Score 
and bend on dotted lines. Write 
name on one section, and trim top 
with a tiny red bead. Fasten star 
to top of cup. 


FIGURE 4 


A. An agitator with fins oscillates on 
a central post to move water and 
clothes back and forth. 

B. A pulsator agitator with rubber 
fins at top and bottom moves up and 
down forcing the water through the 
clothes. 

C. Cylinder tub revolves within a tub 
containing water. As cylinder moves 
clothes pass through water then drop 
back into water. There are two 
types: one is mounted on a horizontal 
axis; the other on an inclined axis. 

Most automatic washers permit 
some manual control so that portions 
of the cycle can be omitted when 
washing garments of delicate con- 
struction. 

Practically all laundering problems 
can be solved with any of these 
washers and correct laundry proce- 
dures. Therefore, selection of a 
washer is directly dependent upon 
the time and management problems 
of the individual household. 


By Frances F. Mauck 


RE you planning to quilt some gift 

items? If you want a soft, pliable, 
spongy product you will use sheet wad- 
ding between two layers of fabric. If 
you want it to be smooth, firm, but not 
stiff you should use tailor’s cotton felt 
instead of sheet wadding. A smooth 
firm, slightly stiff product such as you 
would use for soles of house slippers 
may be made with tailor’s linen collar 


canvas between two layers of fabric. 


Machine quilting is easier than hand 
work. Each line of a series of paral- 
lel stitching should begin at the same 
edge of the layers to be quilted to- 
gether. If you begin first at one 
edge, then at another, the layers slip 
and the surface layer draws on the 
diagonal so that it cannot be pressed 
smooth. Parallel lines should be no 
more than one inch apart both for 
the sake of appearance and for dur- 
ability. 
° 

Patchwork slippers made of felt pieces 
are attractive and comfortable to wear. 
They are especially nice for slipping 
into a traveling bag. Plan for shapes, 
sizes, and colors of the felt pieces with 
an eye to the artistic. Remember that 
they must fit into the size and shape 
of the pattern used and do so without 


any seam allowances. 


Seams on the patchwork slippers 
are made by hand in such a way that 
the cut edges of the felt exactly meet. 
Several types of hand stitches are 
both strong and good looking. Some 
of these are the Spalding or baseball 
stitch; simple fagotting stitches used 
so that the felt edges are drawn close 
to each other; and the blanket stitch, 
done first into one edge of the felt 
and then into the other. There are 
numerous others which you may de- 
vise. A coarse but soft embroidery 
thread is easy to use, produces an at- 
tractive effect. 
° 


Do you happen to have an old linen 
window shade? I wish I did for it makes 
a wonderful cover for the press board. 
Be sure to wash it thoroughly so that 
it will be clean and free from sizing. 
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Appraising Values and Attitudes 


(Continued from page 9) 


have other problems be sure to list 
them. 
How to 
tions. 
How to tel! stories to children. 
How to help children feel secure. 
How to help children overcome 
jealousy. 
How to handle temper tantrums. 
How to help children eat what they 
are supposed to. 
How to settle quarreling among 
children. 
How to help children gain inde- 
pendence. 


answer children’s ques- 


e 2. Provide students with an 
portunity to express themselves free- 
ly both verbally and in writing on 
such topics as: “Experiences I had 
in my childhood that I would or 
would not want my children to 
have.” 

By analyzing their own 
ments about such a topic the stu- 
dents together with the teacher can 
detect both positive and negative 
values the students may hold in re- 
gard to the subject. 

Other topics that might reveal 
significant attitudes and values are: 

What do you think of early mar- 
riages? 

Should husbands control the fam- 
ily pocketbook ? 

Should married women work out- 
side the home? 

What should be the 
use of the family car? 


op- 


state- 


teen-agers’ 


e 3. Help students learn to analyze 
the writings or speeches of others 
to determine what different individ- 
uals may emphasize as being im- 
portant on such topics as maintain- 
ing family unity and providing se- 
curity for family members. Such 
sources as the following miht be 
useful: 

Stories in current women’s mag- 
azines such as “Worry Week” in 
the May 1952 issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

Fiction—Hidden Flower by 
Buck is an example. 

Autobiographical stories such as 
Little Britches by Ralph Mocdy. 

Editorials in magazines and news- 
papers, newspaper columns, and es- 
says are profitable resources. So are 
radio programs. 


Pearl 


e 4. A collection of cartoons that 
depict different attitudes toward 
money management or buying prac- 
tices can be assembled and used in 
a class activity in which students 


try to judge what seems important 
to the characters to make them be- 
have as they do. The collection of 
George Clark’s cartoons assembled 
by the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion offers some good ideas. 


e 5. Make of the idea intro- 
duced by Life magazine in their 
portfolio, “What’s in a Picture?” 
Students may be asked specific ques- 
tions about what they see in a pic- 
ture. For example: What may have 
caused the situation? How do they 
think the persons involved feel? 
What might the characters be think- 
ing? Why may they be acting as 
they are? 

It might also be worthwhile for 
students to do some role-playing to 
show what might happen immediate- 
ly after the scene depicted in the 
picture. Norman Rockwell’s human 
interest illustrations provide an ex- 
cellent resource for such an activity. 
Illustrations from other magazine 
stories can also be used for this 
purpose. 


use 


e 6. Because high school students 
attend many entertainment movies 
they may be encouraged to become 
more analytical about what they see. 
It may be quite stimulating to some 
students to try to gain insight into 
the behavior of characters in a film. 

Questions such as those listed be- 
low might be discussed by a class 
when many have seen the same film. 
In some cases the whole group might 
be divided into smaller groups on 
the basis of the motion picture they 
have seen. 


Using a Commercial Motion Picture 
(H Educa. Class in Audio Visual Aids 
S. S$. 1952. Oregon State College) 


To help youth develop a way for 
looking at movies. 

To gain insight into relationships 
of people. 

1. In what ways are these charac- 
ters “true to life’? 

2. What do they do which shows 
that they have learned some meth- 
ods of getting on with other people? 
In your opinion are these desirable? 

3. About how much income would 
it take to live as these characters 
do? 

4. Could you live satisfactorily 
doing the things in the way these 
characters do? Why? 

5. What are the peaks of interests 
in the lives of the characters? How 
do they react to them? Are these 
ways desirable? 

6. What would you have done in 
these same situations? What would 
you have preferred to do? 

7. Could “real” people in “real” 


families live satisfactorily with 
events happening to them this way? 
Why? 


e 7. The creed of the Future Home- 
makers of America can yield con- 
siderable food for thought if it is 
analyzed from the standpoint of the 
values that are expressed in even 
one section: “Homes where truth and 
love and security and faith will be 
realities not dream 

Wouldn’t an advisor or a teacher 
find out something about student 
values if they had groups of students 
paraphrase or explain what the val- 
ues expressed in the creed of the 
Future Homemakers of America 
mean to them? 

Each of these suggestions may 
have a place in homemaking classes 
as we are emphasizing family-cen- 
tered programs in child develop- 
ment, family relations, and home 
management. Perhaps some classes 
would respond more readily to one 
type than to another. Some of the 
more thought-provoking devices that 
push students a bit further in ana- 
lyzing the bases of human behavior 
could be stimulating to the more 
accelerated student who needs extra 
challenge 

Why not try some of these meth- 
ods of uncovering attitudes and 
values of students—the real forces 
that may motivate changed behavior? 
It will add zest to teaching and yield 
some evidence of progress toward 
goals of improved home and fam- 
ily living now and for the future. 

Don’t forget to share your results 
with others. Perhaps you _ will 
create a device that is different from 
any of these when you experiment. 
You can share these through your 
State news letters, a magazine ar- 
ticle, or at teacher conferences and 
workshops. 
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or for small charge 





|NEW 


TEACHING AIDS 


Dear Santa: 





please 


send me... 








You can help Santa Claus 
till your Xmas stocking 
with these new teaching 
materials if you... 


just clip and mail 
these coupons in the 
enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Ath Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


> 
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More on the following page 


CALORIE SAVING RECIPES 


of New Non-caloric Sweetener 


FREE «slimes 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois 
32-page Sucaryl® recipe booklet, “Calorie 
Saving Recipes for Food. Sweetened 
Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
copy, indicate how many ) 


Please send me, 
without charge 
one 


C] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets 
Name 

School or Organization 

Address. 

City, Zone & State 


61 Dee. 52 PHE 





The Original Automatic Electric Deep Fryer 
Drip Coffee Maker 


| 40% DISCOUNT 


Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 


(Fryryte 
DULANE INC. (Coffyryte the ONLY Automatic Electric 


Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill 
Please send me prepaid, following items 
each 
Model F-4 FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 
Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 
. Model C-1 COFFYRYTES (retail price $39.95) @ $23.97 eact 


Copies: Six Marks of a Good Cook (retail price 25c) ( 


NOTE: Illinois resi- 
dents add 2% for 
State Sales Tax 


Name 
Organization 


I enclose my check 
(or money order) 


Address 


State 
62 Dec. 52 PHE 


Gillum Book Co. 
100-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue 


See page 35 of this issue for list of Fashion Shows and Home Economics Plays 


Name 


Address 


State 


29 Dec. 52 PHE 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me free folder giving complete details about SINGER'S new 


Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


Name 
School 


Address 


State 


16 Dec. 52 PHE 


City 





Looking for a useful gift? 


that will last a year! 


A full year’s subscription to Practical 
Home Economics—what better gift from 
a Home Economist to her colleague! It’s 
ideal for that person on your holiday gift 
list whom you want to be sure to please. 
And it’s so appropriate and _ practical 

your gift subscription brings a full year 
of reading enjoyment and _ professional 


news! 


Attractive Gift Card 


with your name and a 
message of cheer for the 
[= : person you select. Sub- 
y\ Lctical anemone 


Sa 


scription starts with Janu- 


ary issue. 


USE COUPON TO THE RIGHT TO ORDER YOUR 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. ———»> 
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Teen Age Book Club, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK LIST 
Please send at NO cost to me ...copies of reprints of the home economics book list 
published in the September issue of PHE for distribution to students and other home 
economics groups from the Teen Age Book Club. The list offers 20 pocket-sized books 
at Savings up to 20%. 


(1) Check here for more information about the Teen Age Book Club which 
offers a choice of 16 selections each month 

Name at 5/5 ak mls ‘ ’ Title. . 

School or Organization 


Address 


City 
70 Dec. 52 PHE 





United Fruit Company 

Offers Teaching Kit 
A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK BOOK 
with all recipe illustrations in four colors. A new educa- 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also in full color. 
Both are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free to all 
Home Economics teachers. United Fruit Company, Pier 
3, North River, New York 6. N. Y. 


Name - ; ; Position 
School 
Address 


City 


21 Dec. 52 PHE 





Fe ee Me ee tt ma Sgn tm Sethe Foe Joon, Soe ll 


Practical Home Economics 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
SAVE PRECIOUS TEACHING HOURS 
with these aids that fit readily into your Home Economics program! Here 
are materials that you can use each day—for display on classroom wall or 
during lecture periods. 
Period Furniture Charts. Full illustrations of English, French, 
American furniture, with descriptions. $.50 each. Ten or more, 
$.25 each. 
Historic Costume Chart. Valuable in costume designing and style 
studies of all eras. $.50 each. Ten or more, $.25 each. 
Portfolio of Career Covers. 10 separate prints with Home Eco- 
nomics career descriptions. $1.00 per complete set (2 sets avail.) 
History of Home Economics. The only up-to-date source that traces 
development of subject from origin to present. $1.00 each. 
Cash enclosed $ : 


Name 


Address 


City ea . .Zone State 
30 Dec. 52 PHE 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift Suggestion! 
Please send a year of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS as my gift to: 
Name 
Address 
City 


[] $3.00 Enclosed [] Bill me 


Gift card should read 


From 


Address 


Ee lain tor lad eee Seta iain bine i ....Zone......State 
30 Dec. 52 PHE 

















Even a Boy can fight Communism with Truth 


Hite 


# 


a 
i 


Kids on Radio Free Europe Send Hope To Pals Behind Iron Curtain 


Twelve-year-old Karel Paces, a young 
Czech found in a German refugee camp, 
is broadcasting over Radio Free Europe 
to his Czech friends behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

He is telling them familiar children’s 
stories in their native tongue—stories 
now denied them by their Communist 
masters. These stories have a very real 
meaning to Karel’s friends, a meaning 
ingrained in the folklore of their country. 

Karel Paces is giving his friends, the 
boys and girls of his beloved Czecho- 
slovakia, the truth of their own country 
and the free world. It is this truth which 
every American must support now so 


Contributed in the public interest by 


that it can be used to fight the deceit, 
darkness and despair which Communist 
tyranny is spreading through the satellite 
countries of Europe. 

Day and night, Radio Free Europe is 
exposing Communist lies and propa- 
ganda, and sustaining the hope of op- 
pressed millions that some day they will 
live in a better world. 


At least $4,000,000 is needed this year 
to support and expand the operations of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. 
In addition, the Crusade for Freedom is 
seeking the signatures of Americans, on 
Freedom-Grams. These will be your per- 
sonal pledges of hope for a free world. 


This Crusade cannot succeed without 
your help. Your contribution is needed 
now to help support Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Free Asia .. . to help fight red 
lies with truth and to win the cold war. 

Support this truth campaign now and 
help bring to millions the promise of 
future freedom. 


Send your contribution to 
Crusade for Freedom, 
c/o your local Postmaster 


Help Truth Fight Communism 
Give To Crusade For Freedom 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Quick'n’ easy...and so different. .. 


Banana Coconut Rolls 


BANANA COCONUT ROLLS 


4 firm bananas* 
2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine, melted 
2 tablespoons lemon or lime juice 


cup shredded coconut 


Pee] bananas and cut crosswise into halves. Place into a 
well-greased baking dish. Brush thoroughly with butter 
or margarine, then with lemon or lime juice. Sprinkle 
bananas with coconut. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
15 to 20 minutes, or until coconut is browned and bananas 
are tender ...easily pierced with a fork. Garnish with 
sliced pineapple, fluted orange slices and cherries, if 
desired. Serve hot with hot Orange Sauce or Pineapple 
Sauce. Four servings. 


How to make CRANGE SAUCE 


14 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon 
cornstarch 
Dash of salt 
Dash of cinnamon 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


*Use either all-yellow or fully ripe bananas, 


% cup boiling water 
2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine 
1 teaspoon grated orange rind 
1, cup orange juice 


Mix together sugar, cornstarch, salt and 
cinnamon in saucepan. Add water gradually 
Bring to boiling temperature and cook about 
5 minutes, or until sauce is thickened, stirring 
constantly. Add butter or margarine, orange 
rind, orange juice and lemon juice. Reheat to 
boiling temperature. Makes about 1 cup sauce 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 








